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Sciences 



(I) 



Culture cannot be defined unitarily. It is a 
complex of many strands of varying importance 
and vitality- It expresses itself through langua- 
ge and art, through philosophy and religion, 
and through social habits and customs. 4 



Prof, Eadhakrisbna Chaudhary : Prabuddha Eharatha, " 

1956 - P US 
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sSggjS $!&>& sS^a. aoeSoS^^ India 
may be new to world politics and her military 
strength --- But India is old in thought and 
experienced and has travelled through track- 
less centuries in the adventure of life. 
Throughout her long history she has stood for 
peace and every prayer that an Indian raisss, 
ends with an invocation to peace 5 



4=. Prof.Badliakris"hna Chaudhary : Prabuddha Bharatha. 

1956 p 142, 

5. Bandit Jawaharlal ISTeiiru : Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches, 

1949-53 pl24 t 



There is something that is deeper than national 
culture, and that is human culture. 6 ^cfo 
cSocS) N^-^oB arfo^o^cS sS^cSsS cSo^^S o3oDO<!& ^o 

58) ^Q ofi ? The goai of progress must be one 
of perfection, not of the mere individual, but 
of society as a whole 7 



<J 

i B5gR)cJ^*c86ooc6& The historical method 
requires us not to take sides but to follow 

C, Pandit Jawaharlftl Nehru ; Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches, 

1949 - 1953 p 429 

7, Dr*'P. S. Sftntry : Frabuddha Bharatha, 1955 5 13. 



E. cSd? 

the development with strict indifference, s 
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toD I s''o s6 c6^5coo 

ro L. ^s 

coo>i\^ 



The culture of a people represents its 
common soul. 9 



Culture 

is that intangible yet all-pervasive something 
in the whole structure of a civilization which 
seeks to cultivate the inner and outer life of 
the people possessing that civilization. 10 [&* 



A particular civilization is the 
matter whose form is its culture, n (S^gg 

8, Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 1 p 56 

9. Dr. Dhlrendranath Eoy : The Spirit of Indian" Civilization, 

p255, 

10. D r. Dhlrendranath Roy : The Spirit of Indian Civilization, 

P 65. 

11. Dr. Dhirendranath Boy ; The Spirit of Indian Civilization, p 24 



Culture is to a civili- 
zation as sweet smell is to a flower, n 
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11, Dr. Dhireneranath Boy : Tlie Spirit of Indian Civilization, 

p 



cr 



cStfe 



rrSofi We grow in learning, in know- 
ledge and in experience, till we have such an 
enormous accumulation of them that it becomes 
impossible to know exactly where we stand. 
We are overwhelmed by al! this and, at the 
same time, somehow or other we have a feel- 
ing that ail these put together do not neces- 
sarily represent a growth in the wisdom of hu- 
man race. 12 isS^o^sbo &>&&&, d&^tfsSoort "&& s3d 






We have rich stores of 
knowledge, and we have universities and ail 
kinds of institutions for imparting this know- 
ledge to others, but some times/ one wonders 
whether we are really growing in wisdom. i 



1 2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches, p 801 
3. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches, p 165 
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Bc6 |f the world suffers from mental dete- 
rioration or from moral'degradation, then some- 
thing goes wrong^at the root of civilization or 
culture. 14 



c^^ tfR) 73 1 Skp ^ofi&S) 
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5 Sp^&orr esSUv^SX) .to^toc^ ^r^^rr 
e^ciocrsj). c5ccS"> \jDrfl 



sSeotSD 1 ^, What is 
culture? According to some anthropolo gists, 
it is the way of life of a people living together. 
Culture manifests itself in their habits and 
customs, arts, socK I system, knowledge, and 
in their religion. It is something more than a 
mere total of these parts or aspects. 10 



IX. Pandit Jawalitu'lHil Nehru : iJawahjtrlal Nohru Spoocbcw, p JJ8JJ 

15. s5-. K5. as- *S8r-abd* tf - 19-8-56. 



16. Banton. G. OboyoHokoro : Prnliuddka Bhuratha, 19S4 p 290. 
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- 20-12-1955* 



or 



Civili- 

zation ar-ftes* e S> s 
coi so Culture 

Civilization c7tf8 

rfrrt eo&nS "2oo5S "60^ 






ec^^, The word civilization has two distinct 

senses. It should be taken both as a process 
and a product. 19 ^rtag^ & s56&o;6& "3 <& S)S^si 
^s5^S so ^^, aS ^2x $S^^ooj6<6 i > t>&. Asa'pro- 
cess* it implies the act of making one civil or 
social* It is that act of man which serves to 
socialize him in all his relationships. Civiliza- 
tion in this respect is synonymous with socia- 
lization. It refers primarily to the manner of 
living, tt makes man feel his oneness with 
othars. 19 ^&, ^&>o5 ^j^S) 
Jicfci/fcri. 43 Scp^sSgfiioSo c6^S) cScJ 



Sorb 

sirr.st-s sa aao^d-fis a 



Dr. Dhiieneran&th Eoy : The Spirit of Indian Civilisation, 

, 31 



03 



Posse- 
ssion 3f&.g^rt &CooQt5oi:: ? and choose to jud- 
ge a people chiefly from what it has, as if its 
possession is the so.e determinant * of what it 



is. 19 ijSs&rf ^fiWrr^S ^&^& \&is&& 
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19. Dr. "hirendranath Boy : The Spirit of Indian 'Civilization, 

p 26, 31, 
Stf; Dr. Lecomti flu Nouy : Human Destiny, p 106, 

8) 
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First the Static definition: Civili- 
zation is the deceptive inventory of ail the 
modifications brought about, in the moral, es- 
thetic, and material conditions of the normal 
life of man in society, by the brain alone. 20 



Second, the dynamic 
definition : Civilization is the global outcome 
of the conflict between the memory of man's 
anterior evolution which persists in him and 
the moral and spiritual ideas which tend to 
make him forget it. 20 ~dotiQ> tf&5 



20, Dr. Lecointi du Nouy : Human Destiny, p 106. 



The greatness of Indian thought lies In 
the fact that her cultural conception is that of 
the Eternal, the Spirit encased in envolving- 
matter involved and imminent m it. Her reli- 
gion is the aspiration to the spiritual consci- 
ousness. Her whole Dhar.na or Law is founded 
upon it Her philosophy, art and literature have 
the same upward look. Her progress is spiri- 
tual progress 21 



c6aJD a) 
" 



Her founding of life upon this 
exalted conception, her urge towards spiritual 
and eternal constitutes the distinct value of 
her civilization, si 






21. Sir John Woodroofe : edanta Kesari, ISf \. 
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, It is essentially one of spiritual 

aspirations and obedience to the law of the 

spirit, which were regarded as superior to 

sverything else; and it has outlived all the poli- 

icai changes through which India passed. 



3 




1b 



Spirituality is indeed the keynote 
f the Indian mind. 23 






. Prof. Suretadranath Das Gupta : A History of Indian Philosophy 

vfl. 1 p vii 
. Prof, Sisir Kumar Mitra : The vision of India, p 123. 



"3=>c6obS) s5^c5x>e>* India's cul- 
ture Is incomparable, being developed thousands 
of years of trial and experimentation, till it at- 
tained to the highest standard ever reached by 
humanity and consequently possessed of an 
unshakable stability and strength all its own. 3* 



Indian culture is of the greatest 

antiquity/ among all the known cultures of our 

globe, as 



24. Swani! ViTekinftnda :'The Life, vol. 3 p 232. 

25, Prof, Hirendranath Datta j Indian Culture, p'7, 



>> ft sisics* S^cS^oo, es^tfes 

Q 

f^eot&cSD. The Hindu na- 
tion proceeded, through the study of the mind 
through metaphysics and logic. 26 



&. We find that searching through the mind 
we at last come to that Oneness r that Univer- 
sal One. 26 v) 



l. acceptance 

of tested knowledge and examined belief in the 
light of not only the intellect, but also inte- 
gral experience. 2? 



c5ogOoacs5boorfb&)3"'tf^8<s5con o in an enlight- 
enment which puts an end to all sorrows and 
brings . in abiding bliss. 27 









26. Bwami Viyekauancla : JPhfc OomplBte Works, vol. 2 p 140. 

27. Dr. P. Nagaraja Eao : Prabuddha Bharatha, 1955, p 406. 



ic^d5b tS5T >> s5s$DO&> esrtfg 1. ^o. 
&So3d&o?3*>^<i. gptflcfo 



Sa3tf^fl SodSS, 69063 



28. Dr. K. M. Paniktar : Vi TO bhtti Ckmvooaiion Address, 1955 

29. ^o^if^sb: eq^s^f, tifir. 9-12- !955. 
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Our motherland in Its wide cathoiity has truly 
become the temple of ail religions. 32 *cS 



My religion in one which Christi- 
anity is an off-shoot and Buddhism is a rebel 
child. 33 L " 



On" OJ *rt 

Hinduism has something to offerwhich is suited 
to all minds. Its very strength lies in its infi- 
nite adaptability to the infinite diversity of 
human character and human tendencies. 34 



32, Prof. Hirendranath Datta : Indian Culture, p 61. 

33. Swami Viyekananda : The Oomplete Workss, vol. 6 p 71. 
31 Sir Monier Williams : Vedata Kesari, 1926, p 10, 

' ' 



. cD^cS, It has its high spiri- 
tual and abstract side suited to the metaphysi- 
cal philosopher, its practical and concrete side 
suited to the man of affairs; - - , its aesthetic 
and ceremonial side suited to the man of poe- 
tic feeling and imagination; its quiescent and 
contemplative side suited to the man of peace 
and lover of seclusion. 34 



The highest strength of the Indian civilization 
lies in the fine organic relationships of its di- 
fferent factors. 35 cjcO Saqro^&oo tfo 



34. Sir Monier Williams : Vedanta Kesari, 1926 p 10, 

35, Dr. DhireBdranath Boy : The Spirit of Indian Civilization, p 42 



jt is better to give India even that 
little time, rather than go through life with- 
out ever seeing India at all. 3 



Her (India's) torch 
of spiritual culture must dispel the darkness of 
materialistic civilizations. 37 



36, Sir Francis Younghusband : Preface, The Awakening of India, 

of Dr. Dewitt Maokenjee 

3Y. Bwaml Atulananda : Indian Civilization, Vedanta Kesari 1935 

P 198. 



For most of the problems that 
are still debated in modern philosophical thou- 
ght occured in more or less divergent forms 
to the philosophers of India, ss 



Their discussions, difficulties and' 
solutions, when properly grasped in connec- 
tion with the problems of our own times, may 
throw light on the course of the process of the 
future reconstruction of modern thought, ss 






38. Prof. Surendranatla Das Gupta : A History of Indian Philosophy, 

vol. 1 p vii. 



Were 1 an Indian, 1 should never 
surrender my soul to any. Of what value is 
any gift when to obtain it you must cease to 
be yourselves? 39 <&> 



The present state of the Indian situation 
requires the maintenance of an iron faith in 
India's past, lest in the process of cleaning 
the house the gold goes with the dust. 40 



es 



39. Sir J-ohn Woodroofe : Shakti and; Shakta/ p 431. 

4=0, Dr. Dhirendranath Boy :The Sp itit of Indian Oiyiliaation, p 195 



so cS6<> 



The present and the future inevitably grow 
out of the past and bear its stamp, and to for- 
get this, is to build without foundations and 
to cut off the roots of national growth, 41 s5tf 



it is to ignore one of the most power 
ful-forces that influences people.. 41 &>ec&o sSar 



There is a stillness and everiastingness 
about the past; it changes not and has a touch 
of. eternity. Uneffected by the storms and up- 
heavals of the present, it maintains its dignity/ 
and repose and tempts the troubled spirit and 
the tortured mind to seek shelter in its vaulted 
cata - combs. 42 rt^oSoD^ srg 
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41. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : The Discovery of India, p 44 

42. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehra : The Discovery "of India, p 5, 



There is peace there and security, and 
one may even sense a spiritual quality, 42 



aoS 



But it is not life, unless we can find the 
vital link between it and the present with all 
its conflicts and problems 42 e9cbocS&> sS 



42, Pandrt Jawaharlal Nehru : -The Discovery of India, p 5. 
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Sanskrit 

was responsible for developing thought and re- 
flecting in our work. --- A language was 
powerful only when it provoked thought and 
imparted wisdom. This language Sanskrit is 
the strongest manifestation of culture of the 
Indian people. 43 



43, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute Poona, 2-8-1956. 
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No country except India 
and no language except the Sanskrit can boast 
of a possession so ancient and venerable. No 
nation except Hindus can stand before the 
world with such 'heirloom in its possession. 
unapproehable in grandeur and infinity - above 
ail in glory. 45 ^i^^d^DcS <<s:bon u S), 



44, Dr. K. M.-Panikkar : Bharatiya Yidya Bhavan, 14-1-1956. 

45, Prof. Count Bjornsterna : Hindu Superiority, p 180. 
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Sanskrit culture, ranging 
from the earliest extent literary records of the 
world, to the loftiest productions of Sri Sanka- 
racharya and Ka)idasa and being continued to- 
day by many a contemporary seer and scholar, 

46.K.M.MunsM: ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

eo^^ 31-74955. 

^^ 1I-7-19&5 



K.M.Munshi: 



a cult tire which gleams through a vast range 
of climes from Central Asia to the Pacific Archi- 
pelago, can render this service of evolving a 
lofty world-culture suited to all times and cli- 
mes. 48 



Gf- 



The very preservation from 
times immemorial of this Sanskrit culture, 
which has been the solace of many a deep thin- 
ker all over the world up to this day, is enough 
to help in the evolutions of such a universal 
culture. 48 



^S)c55^o 2DGP6<&8> spe5^o. The popularisation of 

Sanskrit throughout the world which will play 
an imparant part in correcting and elevating 
human nature is an imperitive duty imposed by 

4 . H. H, Sri SankaracLarya of X:*;, akoti Peeiiha : 

Bhavan's Journal, 6-111955. 



Providence, at this juncture on all our country- 
men. 



5- 11-12-1851 



That Sanskrit is 

the language of India's culture and inspiration: 
that it is the world's classical language and the 

key to a true understanding of India's 'cultural 
and spiritual greatness, ^s ^c>lc 
cS*5 >4^o ^6 dfo 0)0*533 5 c 



Without a 

thorough knowledge of Sanskrit, our culture, 
our literature, our regional language, arts and 
our history, in short our whole life would re- 
main an unsolved puzzle. 48 



H 4 H. Sri Sankaraoharya of Kamakoti Feetha : 

Btiavan's Journal 6-11-1955, 



Sanskrit 

alone had the potentiality of enlightening us to 
the real nature of the knowledge and literary 
treasures which great men have left for us. 49 



S*cS>D&oa sS^)os5 ? Indian culture and civi- 
lization cannot survive if Sanskrit learning is 
allowed to decay. 49 

1. 
5P.sSsSooo sDeSSe^&u 43 



efconi tib. 

1952 



^a. es 



49 Sanskrit Visva Vidya Parishat : Bhavan's Journal, 6-11-1955. 
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in the process of 
cleaning the house the gold goes with the 
dust 51 



51. Dr. Dhirendranath Boy : The Spirit of Indian Civilization, p 195 



C&cx) 

The Eternal Quest C >e2&>o' & 



(i) Scientific temper (fi) Development of tech- 
nology (Hi) Religion itself suffers in the prac- 
tices of its votaries from the disparity between 
outward allegiance and inward betrayal (iv) Si- 
lence of the religious teachers in regard to so- 
cial problems (v) Dogma and fanaticism end 
mutual hositility of religions 52 



s>o SPSS 



<p 



52. Sri S, Radhakrishnau : The Eternal Quesi 



In general, the wise in all 
ages have always said the same things, and- the 
tools, who at all times form the immence ma- 
jority, have in their way too acted alike, and 
done the opposite; and so it will continue 5 

^S^ ex> es 



We shall leave the world as foolish 
and wicked as we found it 54 



? 

OJ 



53. Arthur Schopenhaur : The Story of Philosophy of Will Duraot, 

P -22, 

54, Voltaiare ,, p ?,22 



va. 



(Science) 



Science is a won- 
derful exhibition of stages in the greatest of 
human adventures, the intellectual adventure 55 






x& sof^S eS%Sx Cosmic Re- 

8J 6D 60 / 50 

ligion 56 5^8 ^J^^D, The Cosmic religious ex- 
perience is the strongest and noblest main- 
spring of scientific research 56 



iSo, independent of passions 57 



A thing cannot be regarded as true when 

55. Dr. J, W, H, Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, p 48. 

56. Dr. L. Barnett : The Universe and Dr. Einstein, p 117. 

57. Dr, Leoomte du Nouy : Human Destiny, p 167, 



vcr 

o) Q 

there is no scientific evidence to confirm it ss 

f 
os 

6 



The only profoundly religi- 

ous people 59 esx&^&art ^i&pe^ ^o^c^o^^bex) 
69o) soStoS ^OD^^ ea sSSot5oc&. ^o^cjSon^^ The 



philosopher and mystic, as well as the scientist, 
have always sought through their various dis- 
ceplines of introspection to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the ultimate immutable essence ihat 
undergirds the mutable illusory world eo 



g. <3o. g'ftfj-rf \ should hold, then that the 
speculations of the scientists are, equally with 
the perceptions of the plain man, the moral 
consciousness of the good man, the sensitivity 
of the artist, and the religious experience of 
the mystic, revelatory of reality 6 i a-sto-S^ sir 55 

58 Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee : Prabuddba Bharath* 1955 r>Tr ' 

59. Prof Albert Einstein : Discovery of India, of Nehru, p 481. 

60. Br L. Barnett : Universe and Dr. Einstein, p 123 

61. Mr. 0. E. M, load : Saints *nd Legends, Pr b'nddha Bh arata 



1637. 
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sScrdsSx)6aaDg^ 



Ether 



cl -i:^ c&^&oe rpSoSc 

S:^ -. And in spite of many attempts, no rea- 

sonable mechanical Interpretation of the pro- 

perties of the mysterious carrier of light waves 

found possible 52 s'o& 



ee Gamow 



Geor 
69cooc6^x) 



sc;:::u fisvd<Mfi'^fi, | n fact, the space through 

whzch light travels with such ease seems to be 
completely empty 62 



*** The nature of light is sfill one of the^fun- 

'. i; r. ..,~7T ' I ~ ~ 

e8 u* aw*- : o ne Two Three-Infinity, p 95. 



darnental puzzles of Science GS 
s^cSaDoSaogg, sSx>s>g sSS 
Limitations of Science 



Electricity Magne- 
tism 



Gravity 



S Sci" 

ence cannot yet really 'explain' electricity, 
magnetism and gravitation; their effects can 
be measured and predicted, but of their ulti- 
mate nature no more is known to the modern 
scientist 64 



63. Dr. J. W. N. Sullivan : The Limitation of Science, p 46, 

64. Lincon Barnett : The Universe and Dr. Einstein, p 16. 



, The Princi- 
ple of Uncertanity 65 S^dto' SJCT-O^^X), The 
principle of Indeterminacy es e9S)^ 

Electron 



. fix) Heisenburg 

[jSB* 8 
Max Plank 



Quanta s 

&"S ^ es 
Quanta Theory 

c 

^gg^x)o^ Perhaps the most important new 
concept that has yet emerged out of the rich 
and fascinating quantum theory is the Principle 
of Indeterminacy. This principle is the negation 
of the strict determinism that has hitherto re- 
igned in Science ee e9&j=o s s5oDcSo 



65. Lincon Barnett : The Universe and Dr. Einstein, p 36. 

66. Dr. J. W. N, Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, p 69. 






000 fen^oeSsSoAtSDeS^a. e9cooc6c6o 



S&gl, esJSos^oe^ e^c5ca 






Unified field Theory 



Electro-Magnetism 

c53"2ooc6Qoct& 3 Gra- 
vitation a^dcs^ es^xStf^ofieoS 

oi 

ODCP 



. es 

^d5osSaj has led to the present sit- 
uation which is characterised - not withstand- 
ing all successes - by an uncertainty concern- 
ing the choice of the basic theoritical con- 
cepts, 67 



67. Dr. Albert Einstein : Foreward, The Universe and Dr. Einstein. 



:s^ S#7 fc^c^ 

a; o 



s^S Thus a completely unified science is, in 
nature of things, impossible. We shall never 

reach a sat of concepts in terms of which all 
phenomena can be described es 



tf sSs^e 



b&. 63 S3S|S L^^ 3 ^ Unified Field Theory 

g &C0SS33 -C^^6 &><Sg 

* S&Ji^p M fJSs^> 
(Indian Express 27-2-1958) 

> i^^^sSw 

5 a&ss^ Proton Neutron, Elec- 

tron 



68. Dr. J. W N. SulUvan : Tha Limitations of Science, p 105. 
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Wernor HBisenburg, Hidki Yukawa atf^ib S^jSaatf 
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Relativity 

Elementary Particles 

es 



Plank 



, Quantum Theory s^cx 

^d^pcso 

Neutron, 



Proton, Anti-Neutron, Anti-Proton 



Electrons 

69 No theory in science is re- 
garded as the final truth, only as a step, or as 
useful tool; towards the attainment of a further 
measure of truth 70 



69. International NoToel Prize Winners Conference 1st July 1956. 

The Hindu 4-7-1956. 

70. Angus Armitege : The World of Copernicus, p 160. 
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Thus the theory of evolution, although 
it can tell us a great deal about the develop- 
ment of our bodies, can tell us very little about 
the development of our minds ?i 



Life 

)So SaosS^abt We are brought to the con- 
clusion that, actually, it is totally impossible 
to account scientifically for all phenomen, per- 
taining to Life. Its development and progressive 

71. Dr. J. W, N. Sullivan : The Limitation of Science, p 46, 



evolution and that, unless the foundatinns of 
modern science are overthron, they are unex- 
piainabie 72 [j&'eatfj^c&o, ^& dfo)sSva, 



when we come to the sciences-dealing with life, 
the state of affairs is less satisfactory 73 ^^J^ 
3<c|sSoocS& i.tf sSe&e&ex) escSo^&^StfsSco^ dSbofe^oD. 

Many of the questions that seem to us quite 
fundamental have not been met 73 sSocS.g 

3 c6 



Expressions srich as 'Scientific truth' 
should only be taken in a very limited sence 
and not literally, --- There is no. scientific 
truth in the absolute sence 74 



Because science 



72. Dr. Lecomti du'Noiiy : Human Destiny, 'p. 37. 

73. Dr. J. W. N. Snlliyan : The Limitations of Science, p 125, 
H. Dr. Lecomti duKouy : Human Destiny, p, 23 



-;:*- '?i ! ed to grasp the reality, - - -, it is 
T, -r.-e'-ai recognition thai: we are not yet in 
cvea v;itn the ultimate reality 75 



. , > S-530 

- : - S 

^.^.^-Etx^.r-rr^c-c, This knowledge is, in a 
way. iss satisfactory, for in every direction we 
are fac-:d by ambiguities and contradictions 76 
e - : - ~-- ^i&iw 



But the ireny of man's quest for reality is that 
as nature is stripped of its disguses, as order 
-:/: :s from chaos and unity from diversity as 
c=-:-:s merge and fundamental laws, assume 
..-'--.r~,y simpler form, the evolving picture 
becomes evermore remote from experience far 
stranger .ndeed and less recognizable 7 







SgdSo^oo n-So^e. We know ess 
about our material world than is usually belie- 
ved and that our knowledge is subjective, and 
conditioned by the structure of our brain 73 



Realization that our whole knowledge 
of the universe is simply a residue of impressions 
clouded by our imperfect senses makes the 
quest for reality seem hopeless 79 



The Mysterious 



78. Dr. Lecomti du Nouy : Human Destiny, p 38, 

79, Dr. Lincoln Bharnett :^ The Uniyerse and Dr. Einstein, p, 23 



Universe '&5"|c& SsfjsSco' <& (rfo#ossSx>cS Stand- 
ing on our microscopic fragment of a grain of 
sand, we attempt to discover the nature and 
purpose of the Universe which surrounds our 
home m space and time so 



SiS:!Sg_j&, The everything that has been 
said and every conclusion that has been tentati- 
vely put forward, is quite frankly speculative 
and uncertain si $&ov&&o$<s5x> ) 



_ 

we are not in contact with 
the ultimate reality sS<J&rgS<g5SK>& jSa^&o&rjS 
^ScsSaLB-ftcsicsj.^. &8d<bo In man's brief ten- 
ancy on earth he ego-centrically orders events 
m his mind according to his own feelings of 
past, present and future 82 



< 
in cannot be encompased in its entire 



: The Mysteriona TTniverse, fl 

SI. Sir James Jeans: The Mysterious Universe, P. 1 38 . 
82. Dr.LmcolnBamett: The Diverse aB d B r . B i snte i D , p. 7S 



majasty by a cosmic intellect^ 

?:a, ras f 






^ o<,. This event, we 

id ^ve had no foothold from which to 
S s a'ou "xploration of the true meaning oMhe 

U verse, 



a-. o < 

sc In the evolution of scientific thought, 
one fact has become impressively c^ar there ,s no 
ry of the physical world wh.ch does not 
to a mystery beyond itself 85 F** *? 






i./lc-'Izst, all byways c; theory and conjucture 
lead uiti.-nats: 1 / to an abyss that human inge- 
nuity can navsr span ss SSs^cS 



r or men is enchaindd by ihe very condition of 

frs jiiiig, his li .itene=s and invoivernent in 



iv';3,i is thus hi 3 own mystery 



ss 



Standlnd midway between macrocosm 

hrcc,s m _h3 finds terriers on every side 85 

- 




n, p. 127 



se- 



rsTS 
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GaiellO 7\l)8o3a* 
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s 9 ^ To the majority of laymen, science is 
valuable chiefly for its practical application. 
But to all the greatest men of science practical 
applications have emerged incidentaly, as a 
sort of by-product SB 



5 Science 

in spite of all its practical benefits, had seemed 
to many thoughtful men, perhaps to the majo- 
rity, to have barkened life, s? 3 



We are not even able to derive 
the biological phenomena from physical and 
chemical laws, let alone the psychological phe- 
nomena from the physiology of our nervous 
system ss ; 



86. Dr, J. W N, Sullivan : Th*> Limitations of Science, p 164. 

87. Dr. J. W, N. Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, p 148, 

88. Dr. Philipp Frank : Relativety, p, 80. 






ax ^3 Science does not tell us 

much or for the matter of that anything about 
the purpose of life 39 $"8$ ^^^D is5c5 IF&>&& 
fbao-S) *o3^oc6cS3 ^0)S5eSc:ogc6o 3oSa3^^S 'pur- 

pose' is not yet a scientific notion 90 



Science will go on asking 'how'? 

*e3& ? 9 69o) (jS'S^oiSDS3oiSb&. BS 'how' things 

happened was of no importance compared with 
the question of 'Why?' they happened 91 



Aristotelean "Why? 5 



Why? 

&%sira*o^S How? 
5 Perhaps takes us some 



89. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Discovery of India, p. 10 

90. Dr. J. W. N. Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, p 125, 
9t Dr. 3". W. K. Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, p. 11 



cJ Q 

way to answering the, 'Why?' 92 asfo^s 






Concern for mankind and its future should 

always be the principal purpose of any techni- 

cal advance 93 oS3 



SdSxjeoS, For the first time In the history of 
humanity, man is afraid of what he has done 
with his intelligence and wonders whether he 
has chosen the right path 94 



Today when 

humanity is threatened with complete destruc- 
tion by the liberation of atomic forces, people 

2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Discovery of India, p. 16 
9). Einsteia and Humanity, TJNE'OO: The Hindu 9-5-1954. 
94. DL'. Lecoiate du Nouy : Human Destiny,- p d6. 



.3 



begin to realize that the only efficient protec- 
tion lies in a greater and higher moral develop- 
ment 95 



i f 



96 



^ 3, In the ancient civilizations of India 

1 and Greece, people though much more limited 

95. Dr. Lecomti du Nouy : Human Destiny, p. 16. 

96. Dr. Rajendra Prasad : Buddha Mahaparinirvana Jayanti 

28-5-1956 



&.CT 



in the knowledge at their disposal certainly 

had an integrated view of life. They were not 
so distracted. - - they had a certain wisdom in 
their approach to life's problems 97 



Am 1 right in saying that the 
mental life of the world is in a process of dete- 
rioration, chiefly because the environment that 
has been created by the industrial revalutson 

does not give time or opportunity to individuals 
to think 98 



A slow foot and a quick 
hand indicate a thinking mind : 



97. Pan.ci.it Jawabarlal Nehrn : Jawaiiarlal Ne!iru's S^^e 

1949-53 p426 

98. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches, 

1949-53 p 386 
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5 To day 

more than ever, I think, we need Universities. 
I have seen in my time enormous advance in 
science and we need the work of Universities 
in science for the welfare of the human beings. 



80 



We also need to study humanities to see that 
the scientists donot destroy everithing 99 



-6a ISi'^aSSxcSj Sei8^<5^-D3 A OoSoS' 

cj e 

rbci, jhen, I think that, in spite of our vaunted 
civilization, In spite of the- advance of science 
a"nd technolody, we have lost our grip on some 

of the basic things of life, something that gives 
anchorage to life and some standard with which 
we could measure value ico 



S&ocSo 



99. Earl Attlee : Address, Madras University, 18-10-1956. 
100. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. : JawahaJ Nehru's speeches 

1949-53 p 426 
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^&, In the refinement and stabilizing 
of his emotions and bodily sensation it is doubt- 
ful If man has made much of an advance 101 c5 






60^030 



We are harnessing 
science for the service of the nation. Yet a 
doubt arises in my mind as to whether material 
progress really^ constitutes a remedy for our 
problems 102 s 






it is at best, only a partial solution ; something 
more is needed. We need a solution of the 
broad 'problems that afflict the world today. 
Many of these are probably evils that have 
resulted from an indescriminate application of 
science which we have now begun to wor- 
ship 102 *9& 



101. Dr. J. W. N, Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, p 46. 

102. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 



institute of Pacific 



Relations sS&^s S 






but she (Church) has to add an urgent warning, 
when material progress is not counter-balanced 
by powerful religious and moral forces it threa- 
tens to become the cancer, of human society 103 



108, Pope Pius Pontif : The Hindu, 15-5-1954. 



c5, Human 



dignity is not a vain word, and that whsn man 
Is not convinced of this- and does not try to 
attain this dignity, he lowers himself to the 
level of the btast ioi *&$ 



The majo- 

r ._..n , . .- 

rity of man of our times, who develop mental 
trouble, lack religion 105 &> BOC& aj 



Yet some faith seems necessary in things 
of the spirit which are beyond the scope of our 
physical world, some reliance on moral, spiri- 
tual and idealistic conceptions, or else we have 

104. Dr. Lecomti du Nouy : Human i-estiny, p *3 

105. 0. G-. Jung : Modem Man in Search of a Soul : Prabuddha 

Bfcarata, 1955, p. 58 

10) 



sv 



no anchorage, no objectives or purposes in 

c& 



c::c::^r-M:^c, It Is probably true that the pro- 
blems with vi/hich science deals are intrinsi- 
caiiv I.iferior in human Interest to those dealt 
wl^h by either philosophy or religion 107 



. e s ro- 

ting the body of knowledge to a siTiall group 
d-sadsns the philosopical spirit of a people end 
leads to spiritual poverty los 2*c6 6sScto5Sx)s5b 




dit Ja^harlal Nehru : The Discovery of India, p 

* JF ^ f- 1 " 131 "* ^ Lifflito * ^ Science, p. 163 
A! ^rs^nutem: Forewaid, Tha Univerw and Dr. Einstein 
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353^53 ^SSar^gsSSS^^asion-g, can only 

consist in perfecting and ameliorating man him- 
self 109 &Pc6;)cO sSafcaife, cSocS^Oo&fcc&oS tf 
K)cso ^")oSDt5o, Our Intellectual endeavours, our 
whole science will be of no avail if .they do not 
lead man to a better comprehension of himself/ 
of the meaning of his life, and of the resources, 
buried In his inner self no 



nS) ^^ 
nSoTSD&)dtSoo&rr'S, but the -change in its 



metaphysical foundations m 

rfetf 



with the temper^ and approach of 
Science, allied to philosophy, and with reve- 
rence for all, that lies beyond, that we must 

109. DC, Lecomte du Nouy : Human Destiny, p 107. 

110. Dr. Lecomti du Nouy : Human Destiny, p. 178. 

111. Dr. 3*. W. N. Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, j 150, 



face life 112 



we may look with serenity towords the 

future 112 &;o^jo 



It is worng to imagine that science 
was opposed to religion. !t was an unfortunate 
immpression and an untrue one. In ail history 
of the world, whenever a religious thesis has 
to be sustained, it was sustained by the spirit 
and method of science us 



. 



112. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Discovery of India, p. 442 

^13, Sir S. Badhakrishnan : Address, Indian Institute of Culture 

Bangalore, 29-5-1956 
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The mind that split the atom is superior 
to atom itself. Service to Truth is service of 
God us sSfisS^cso^)& $o'c6 &c6&^ ? es 

! d5jcS3"o}o3s<53$oa 
>c6&33 



then perhaps the unknown quantity called 
'mind' may yet guide man's destiny among the 
infinite uncertainties of a capricious Univerce 114 






To observe processes and to construct meens is 
science; to criticize and coordinate ends is. 
philosophy 115 



113. Sir S. Badhakrishnan : Address, Indian Institute. of 

Bangalore, 29-5-56. 

114. Dr. Lincoln Barnett': The Universe and Dr, Einstein, p 38 

115. Prof Will Durant : The Story of Philosophy, p Xxvi. 



^so-sck. Science without philosophy, facts 
without perspective and valuation, cannot save 
us from havoc and despair. Science gives us 
knowledge, but only philosophy can give us 

wisdom us < J^^SSDO^S 5"8 



iFr^So^cS^xo^L^^? )"Sg&>D&> a^ 



If philosophy is to 
be a tool of integration or synthesis, the ties bet- 
ween philosophy and science are of the utmost 

importance us "' 



D, c6o6:5 Mankind needs religious leaders 
who face with open eyes the results of science, 
and mankind needs scientists who have the 
moral courage to act according to their know- 
ledge 117 



dsia. eDo^ <& a^cS&oiSS&^boio)^ 3SgsSoS*QosS 3 

115. Prof. Will Duraal : The Story of Philosophy, p xzvi. 

116. Prof PMlipp Frank : Belatively, p 94. 

117. Pr.f. Philipp Frank : Relatively, p 120 
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, the philosophers 
of science tf^fi^Si KSftoS ^^^ ^"^^^^ ^5^ 
^6x> ofo2$^)R>dix>, us What characterises man, 
as MAN is precisely, the presence in him of 
abstract ideas, of moral ideas, of spiritual ideas, 
and it is only of these that he can be proud. 
They are as real as his body and confer to his 
body a value and an importance which it would 
be far from possessing without them 119 



120 



118. Dr. Lecomti dn Nony : Human Destiny, p 12. 

119. Dr. Lecomti du Nony : Human Destiny, p 13. 
Prof. 'Pliilipp Frank : Relativety, p 94= 
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121 ^" cS^" e9^c5^ Philosophy as 

the knowledge of knowledge, the art of all arts, 
as the science confined to no particular field 122 



Philosophy is essen- 

tially the completion of science in the synthesis 

of wisdom 123 S'3g&cd 



It is not the fault of science. It is the fault of 
the human mind. Science is neutral ..... ... If you 

blame scince for it you will be blaming know- 
ledge of all kinds, because knowledge misused 
becomes dangerous. Yet we want knowledge 
and science so that we may know how to use 

121. Prof.Pravas Jivan Ghondary : Prabuddka Bliaratha, 1955 p 19 

122. Karl Jaspers : Way of Wisdom, p 13 

123. Keyserling : Preface, The Story of Philosophy, p xii. 



scjeppe properly and not allow it to be misused 






t 

nS)oS5 

f ' ? 

^CP^ sS^)o3c&>. a 
Ml. S>. T hacker c&>o... 



15-3-1958 c6 



The quest of wisdom, 
the quest of knowledge of the nature, growth 
and destiny of human values, which was the 
function of philosophy had acquired equal 
emphasis as the quest for scientific knowledge 



SsT?25'S.* c6*oa&&ag6DjD, T'he sooner all of 

S(- -*> ' 

them were blown up, the better would it be for 
others 



13.1.58 



Way to wisdom 6 



Systematic philosophy calls for '-'Study. 1 Such 
study may be divided into three parts (i) Parti- 
cipation in scientific inquiry iu 






, spg) S 



(ii) The study of great philosophers 



a 



Hi) A conscious approach to the 
conduct of daily life ia4.'<5*a< 



'Physical philoso- 
pher' who sees the objects before him, but 

1M ' Krl Jaspers : Way of Wisdom p 163 " - ~ - 



era 



fails to see the light of the Universal Mind r 
which reveals them 125 



My suspicion of 
some unknown type of being associated with 
evoiuation is my tribute to its 'beauty, and to 
that inexaustible queerness which is the mafh 
characteristic of the universe that has inmpre- 
ssed itself on my mind during twenty-five years 
of scientific work 126 



65 

69?) 9. S. C&S. 



It is still possible 



to. hold of course, that a mind, a Designer, is 
controlling the course of evolution 127 



125. H.P. Blavatsky : The Secret Doctrine vol 3 p . 

136. Dr. J. B. S. Haldene : The Limitations of Science, p 127 

127. Dr. 3". W. N. Sullivan : The Limitations of Science, p 88 



863, '.the universe is a thought in the mind of a 
Supreme Mathematician 

OXP 



S^ 8 My religion consists of a humble adm|- 
. cation of the illimitable superior spirit who 
i;eveals himself in the slight details we are able 
to perceive with our frail and feeble minds. 
That deeply emotional convection of the pre- 
sence of a superior reasoning power, which is 
revealed in the incomprehensible universe, 
forms my idea of God 129 






fD ^^ ^NfidtSo^ afsStfDa6x& SBrf 
> ? 



128. Sir James Jeans : The Limitations of Science, p 143, 

129, Dr. Albert Einstein : The Univerae and Di, Einstein, p 118 
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The cha. 

ilenge to us is, how we can get this world 
which is unified physically, politically and eco- 



CTt 



nomically, unified psycholocally and spiritu 

ally iso 



No fundamen- 

tal unity can be regarded as enduring unless it 
is able to sustain itself as certain fundamental 

spiritual values 130 &$ 5*$^ 



Indian Institute 

of culture 



doSsSo* e&o sqj*g8^S fio<^sScStfSo"S)o t For all our 
powers of reason and understanding and all our 
accumulated knowledge and experience,, we 
know little enough about life's secrets and 
only guess at its mysterious processes tsi 






Whether we believe in God 
or not, it is Impossible not to believe in some- 
thing; whether we call it a creative life-grow- 
ing force or vital energy inherent in matter 
which it gives its capacity for self-movement 

180. Sir S. Badhakrlfhnan : Address, Indian Institute of Oultmre, 

Bangalore, 
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and change and growth, or by some other 
name, something that is as real though 
elusive as life is real when contrasted with 
death 132 &&a tfrtSo&jD:&o& 6x>oS>$&> & 



&8d I must die, I must suffer, 1 involve 
myself inexorably in guilt. We call these funda- 
mental situations of our existence, ultimate 
situations. That is to say, they are situations 
which we cannot evade or change 133 



132 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : The Discovery of India, p 441. 
133. Karl Jaspers : Way of Wisdom, p W 
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t 
man lives not by breed alone 



5*12) 



e 



GeSoS c&oc^^CoSx^ar* ! s'cS Aldous Huxly 



ere 



Faith is a pre-condition of all systematic know- 
Ing,, all purposive doing and all decent living 



12) 



1,2.2) 



&^^o 5 (-55 o. 7.16.1) 
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What matter is not our knowledge of 
God but attitude towards God 134 



o r^S 
Whatever conception 



134, Karl Jaspers :' Way of 'Wisdom p 



we have of God, if it does not influence our 
daily conduct, if everyday life does not find an 
inspiration from it, and it is not found univer- 
sally necessary, than that conception is use- 
less 135 



3 



Religion is not in books, nor 
in theories, nor in dogmas, nor in talking, not 
even in reasoning. It is being and becoming ise 



The process of spiritual realisation does not 
consist in speculation or in any amount of in- 
formation 137 e3q5g8^5"cSDS6 o 8 c&cS, cip^cSix) SD^*Q^ 
cSoSi i^c&o TTCSSXj&o S^eSsSd-ScsSDOcT ^^ "IsS 

The knowledge 






135. Bwami Yogananda : The Science of Religion, p 2, 

136. "Swami Yivekananda : The Complete "Works, vol. 3 p 253. 
137". Dr. S. BadhaMshnan : The World's Unborn Soul, Address, 

Oxford. 



which is locked up in libraries or in the brains 

of the teachers again penetrate but little into 
contemporary life. Again if fails to give birth 
to active work iss irfoi^c&sSe>o&& 5 



. Education does not make man 
good; it only makes him clever usually for 

mischief 139 % sS^ 



, 

/ O '.!-. O- 

S)[^o3323?5o25 SdtfSsS33. ^)c A man \A/ho is 
able to conquer himself is greater than the man 
who conquers the world 140 [sSsSoxSsxocSo asco^o-SoS 
opJOgcS, ^oS&asooDo&FScSoptfe&A. It is not by 
intellect, learning and study, but by something 
else by which we w-iil be able to discover our- 



selves 140 eaSSrT'g, ng 



138. Nicholas Boerich : Prabuddha Bharata, 1915, p 229. 

139. Immannel Kant : The Story of Philosophy, of Will i-nrant, 

p 260 

140. Dr. S. Eadhakrishjian : Address, Indian Institute of Culture, 

Bangalore, 29-5-1955 
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, India is the only country in the 
world to whom spirituality is the very breath of 

ui 



(Hindu) soul is a book in which there are chap- 
ters unreadable by the practical European,. ...and 
kingdom of peace and quietude untravelled and 
unexplored by the busy and restless English- 
man 142 






India is preeminently the abode of religion 
and richest mine of psychological ideas us 



141 Prof Sisir Kumar Mitra : The Vision of India, p 260 
142. Bev. S.Fletcher Williams : Life and Work in India, 
148. Rev. T.B. Slater : The Higher Hinduism in Belat.on to 

Christianity. 
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4. COD. t3&S"Sec&; India For thousands of 

T> 

years has been a fountain-spring of spiritu- 

ality 144 srtf^gfcpao e^g^osS^tf&o&cfcoa gp6&rQ 






India has produced the profoundest meta- 
physics that we know of us 



" 



The East is bold in search of the mysteries of 
the internal world us 



sScoo&o^ 



144, Sir Francis Yotmghusband : Spiritual Renaissance Stirs in 

India, New York Times Magazine Sep 193T, 

145, Dr, Count Hermann Keyserling : r lhe Vison of India, of' 

. 8. KrM. p 211,; 

146, Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, TO!. 3 p 459. 
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Apparently it was they who kindled the light 
of science for the world UT 



There is^no intellectual problem in the 
West that had not its earlier discussion in the 
East, and there is no modern solution of that 
nrob'lem which will not be found anticipated in 
the East us s 



e 



147 Sohelenz : Tbe Hindu, 29-5-1955. _ 
U8. -Dr. Maatheson : Vedanta Kesari, 1930, 
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Which has been esteemed the nurse of sciences, 
the inventress of delightful and useful arts, the 
scene of glorious actions, fertile in the pro- 
ductions of human genius, and infinitly diversi- 

fied in the forms of religion and government, in 
the laws, manners, customs, and languages, as 

well as in the complexions of men 149 



r?^, India will appear to you the 

Mother of human race, the cradle of ail our 
traditions 150 SXP^S^ sir^SSrf, &>c5 d&p-^d^Do 

149. William Jones : India : What it can Teach Us, of Max 

Muller, p 29 
ICO. Prof, F. Mas Mulier : India : What It Can Teach Us, p 17 ' 



Almost from the dawn of her history It 
has been the sole privelege of India to carry 
the torch of her unique ideals to distant lands 
and inspire them to noble adventures both In 
ttw inner and outer fields of human activity 151 
~ 



most 
fascinating and most mysterious country on the 

face of the globe 152 $cr^&Dc6 ^^"30, 9?pg 

D cOD^o5Dt5o, rT5^K)cX5 "2)3% 5" 

^^ m ^ 

It is impossible to difine the endless 
spell which excercises on you 152 



This is the land from whence, like the 
tidal waves of spirituality and philosophy have 
again and again rushed out and deluged the 

153 



151, Prof Sisir K-umar Mitra : The Vision of India, p 161 

152, Bev. S. Fletcher Williams : Life and Work in india. p 12, 

153, Swami Yiyekananda : The Complete Works, vol.3 p 285, 



If there is one place on the 
face of the earth where all the dreams of living 
man found a home .... it is India 



Romen Rolland 5 s 3? 



cj^->Ss^&. The eyes of the whole world are 
now turned towards this land of India for spiri- 
tual food, and India has to provide it for all the 
races. Here alone is the best ideal for man- 

kind 154 ^&^^5cOe51^ 
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<&.. es&ftg 3 JOD^ aa ^a Europe is today 
turning towards India in her search for a saner 
and surer attitude to life and humanity than 
that which has brought her to the brink of 
ruin 155 
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In the world gone mad, India Is 
the Oasis of sanity 156 ^ij*^ 



The revitalising 
and spiritulising of India are of value to the 
whole world 157 



Great is her past, she 
has to be yet greater in the future and accom- 

155. Dr. James H. Cousins : Oriental Culture and World. 
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So:S I maintain that to everybody who 
cares for himself, for his ancest ors, for his history 

for his intellectual development, a study of Vedic 

literature is indispensable 159 
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the instruction and exhortation of the Vedas 
are addressed to humanity at large 162 ScSsSxerfc 



The Vedic utterances are the expressions of dis- 
passionate seers wedded to truth lea S^^g 
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i love India, not 

because 1 cultivate the idolatory of Geography, 
not because 1 had the chance to be in her soil, 
but because she saved through tumultous ages 
the living words that have issued from illumi- 
nated consciousness of her great ones 154 _&s 
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Can we, 

or can we not ascertain the age of the Vedas? 
This is a question which has baffled the ingenu- 
ity of many an ancient and modern scholar iee 

166. Sri Bala Gangadkar Thilak : Orion, p 2. 
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equal in importance with it i&r &Pc6s$ 
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commencement of the sacrifice or the year 172 
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civilization. A good many Suktas in the Rig 
Veda were sung at this time and several 
legends were either formed anew or deve- 
loped from the older ones 173 estfg 
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173 Fs&c6 Rig Veda unmistakably point 
to a period not later than 4000 B. C., when the 
Vernal Equinox was in Orion or when the Dog- 
star commenced the equinoctial year 174 
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Sol" &cS**dfo>e3 ^c6 Arctic Home fi tfe- jd 
e&> jrtogsSoDcS All that we can say is 
that its beginning is lost in geological antiquity 
or that the Vedic religion is as old as the Aryan 
language or the Aryan man himself. We may, 
however, still Assent that for ail practical pur- 
poses, the Vedic religion can be shown to be 
beginningless even on strict scientific grounds 176 



D. The age of this 
venerable hymnal (Rig-Veda) is unknown 177 
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Ssr6o3eS&o.ng t There is no other 
book which carries us so near the beginning of 
the Aryan civilization, if not the beginning of 
all things, as maintained by the Hindu theolo- 
gians 178 2r 
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In certain chapters of the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads we see a picture 
of the social and intelletual life of India at that 
early time 179 



3 which seems fully to justify 
the saying that India has always been a nation 
of philosophers 179 
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Vedic sages 
are positive, in their acceptance of life and 
death and life's struggles and imperfections; 
positive too, in their acceptance of the ultimate 
values of- truth, goodness, beauty-and of Eter- 
nal Law and the Ultimate Reality iso 
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Progressing on 
the way of Brahman- the Vedas and spiritual 
knowledge- one grows more and more liberal 
and the vision is widened. The Vedas proceed 
from fellowship with men to the fellowship 
with all living beings, insisting on the recipro- 
city of the" feelings is 
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Agriculture was the principal industry. 
Plough and harrow, mattock and hoe were 
used, and sometimes water was conducted in 
irrigation channels iss 
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Wood workers, who had tools *uch as 
hatchets and planes, buiit wagons and war- 
chariots or carved wooden cups IBS 



esS)do sre?^ sTrcS:^, There were 
workers in metal, smiths who made weapons 
and rims for the wheels of carts and potters iss 
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Aitareya Brahmana 3.44 which states 
that sun never sets in reality 184 pcfc< ^ 
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Mathematical Science was so perfect, 
.and Astronomical observations so complete, that 
the paths of the Sun and the moon were actu- 
ally-measured 185 rt<*Sso 8&S* 
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185, Joseph Davi Cunningliain : History of the Sikhs. 



2>. rt>&l ^c6 Vedic Texts 
_($6xic6rb'^ The Vedas con- 
tain the germs of all knowledge, and that there 
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principles of science is 6 
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Civilization is philo- 
sophy concretised iss 



Especially the premordial work known as 
the Rig Veda, represents not merely the dawn 
of culture, but also its zenith. Indian thought 
is seen at its highest in the Rig Veda. On the 
one hand it is^the book of india and also 

of mankind. At the same time it shows the 
highest point of human wisdom 139 s 
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in it the v^hole process of evolution from its 
beginning to its completion 139 
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in t he Yajur Veda was the most pre- 
cious gift for which the West had been ever 
indebted to the East i 90 



The 

Vedic litetature opens to ""us a chapter in what 
has been called tnj education of me human 
race, to which can find no parallel any where 

else 191 &Fc6 
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The sacred hymns 
of the Brahmanas stand unparalleled in the lite- 
rature of the whole world, and their preserva- 
tion may well be called miraculous 192 
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vinced, will occupy scholars for centuries to 
come, and will take and maintain for ever its 
position as the most ancient book in the library 
of mankind 193 



But the world has its childhood, and 
where it was a child it spoke as a child, it 
understood as a child, thought as a child, and 
I say again, in that it spoke as a child its langu- 
age was true, in that it believed as a child its 
religion was true 194 e9cooc6c& |j$s5o-s5&x>c5& 
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3 3 From the Vedas it is clear that like 
their civilization, the science of the Aryans was 
of a rude and elementary character 195 
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Peace must be founded upon intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind sjispSg, e3_, 

do we find? Violence and hatred still dominate 
the world .... We see today ... both human dig- 
nity and freedom outraged ... . We use brave 
phrases t impress ourselves. But our actions 
belie thse noble sentiments. And so we live 
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in a world of unreality where professi@n has 
little to do with practice &>C&D g&& rro^o 
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The Hindus are not mere children 
in the school of civilization. They have far 
longer and greater experience in it than any 
other people on earth 197 rtfid&oex> 
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world, the^Vedas fill a gap which no literary 
workfin any other language could fill m 
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whole histry of the world 2 &^ 



Their aim was not science of philoso 
phy, but right living 3 
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These are not reasoned state- 
ments, but utterances of truths intuitively per- 
cieved or felt as unquestionably real and indu- 
bitable and carrying great iorce and vigour 
and persuasiveness with them 4 a?S 
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All people 

can not take up this Adwaita philosophy, it is 
hard. First of all, it is very hard to understand 
it intellectually, it requires the sharpest of 
intellects, a bold understanding. Secondly it 
does not suit the vast majority of people u 



& ? The crown of 

C 



Hindu philosophy is the Adwaita Vedanta 12 



D ? To only religion' that can have any 
hold is the rationalistic religion of Adwaita 13 



Vedanta repre- 

^ iir- w * 

sents the philosophical views of the Indian 
thinkers of today u 



11. Swami ViTekananda : The Gompleto Works, vol. 1 p 402, 

12, Prof. S.S. Suryanarayana Sastry : Sankaracharya, p 1. 

13. Bomain Holland : Sa-nkarackarya of S. S.S. Sastry, p v. 

14, Prof. A. A. Macdonell : The History of Sanskrit Lecturer, 

p 385, 
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of all the systems, the Vedanta, specially as 
Interpreted by Sankara, has exerted the greatest 
influence on Indian iifs, and it still persists in 

some form or other In different parts of India 15 



S)oS& oJSfid&o^a. gogcfio It is 
true, that even here in the sanctuary of Vedan- 
tic rnata - physics, tha realistic tendencies, 
natural to man, have penetrated, producing 
the misinterpreting variations of Sankara's 
Adwaita, known under the names of Visishta- - 
adwaita, Dwaita, Suddhadvvsita f of Ramanuja, 
Madhwa, Vallabha, but india til! now has not 
yet been seduced by their voices, and of hun- 
dred Vedantins fifteen perhaps adhere to Rama- 
nuja, five to Madhva, five to Vallabha, and 
seventy five to Sankaracharya IG 






15. Prof. Satisebandra CEatterjee : An Introduction to Indian 

Philosophy, p 55* 

16. Prof. Paul, Deussen, The Philosophy of the Vedanta, p l. 
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Whenever we speek of Vedanta philosophy we 
mean the philosophy that was propounded by 
Sankara 17 



It has an impor- 



17. Prof, Surendranath Das G-U'pta : A Hisbory of Indian. 

Philosophy, vol. 1, p 42 
22) 



8 <Sc 

tant part to play helping man to realise his 
destiny is s$3oSJSs 

sSco. 






a. The system of the Vedanta, as 

found on the Upanishads and Vedanta Sutras 
and accomplished by Sankara's commentaries 
on them .... is oneof the most valuable products 
of the genius of mankind in his researches of 
the eternal truth 19 



it stands in the history 
of human thought as the most consistent 
system of moism 20 ^=c6sS Ssr 3 ^ zyas5coc6 cO<5> 



The fairest flower of philosophy and 
religion that any country in any age has pro- 
duced, where human thoughts attain its highest 
expression and even goes beyond the mystery 

18. Dr. P Nagaraja Rao : Prabuddha Bharata, 1955, p 493. 

19. Dr. Paul Beussen : The Philosophy of the Vedanta, p 2. 

20. Prof. Satischandra Chatter jee : Am Introduction to Indian 

Philosophy, p 469, 
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which seems to be impentrable 21 



The Stupen- 

dous system 22 ^^^ fo^o^^oS) es^-Sg 0^^^ 
The crown of Indian philosophy 



, It represents the highest pinnacle 
of thought ever reached by the human intellect 
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Dielectie is necessary 

to put intuition to the proof 25 e>c&$>ScO cOa^tfes 


"Soo^Qo^to^b >#>, ^oS5c66^oS) ^d^S 69c6o<6&o DJSCU- 

ssion or Veda is breath of intellectual life a 6 . 






21. Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 2, p 247, 

22. Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 1. 

23. J?rof. S. B. Suryanarayana Sastry : Sankaraoharya, p 1. 

24. S^vami Atulananda : The Story of Sri Sankaracharya 

Vedanta Keaari, 1928, 

25. Bergson : Creative Evolution, p 251. 

26. Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, p 33, 
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fn Sankara- 

charya, we saw tremendous intellectual power, 
throwing the scorching light of reason upon 

everything 27 



To him ail ey%s have turned and will continue 
to turn with loving reverence, so long as man 
retains his nobility and wisdom its prestige 23 






. ^$583 aS^^^&o only for the strong 

hearted 29 ^ 



7. Swam! TlTek^anda : The Complete Wor&s, vol. 3, p HO 

19 Pr!f ^ f S -t Ur TT yaGaSaStry : S^waohazya, p 74. 
29. P^tochand^^ 

" 



es>3 * 

OM. OJ 



Vedanta is one of the clearest and most com- 
prehensive summaries of the Perennial Philoso- 
phy ever to have been made. Hence its endur- 
ing value is not oniy for Indians, but for all man- 
kind so 



Vedanta philosophy, a system, in which 
human speculation seems to me to have reached 
its very acme so 



If 

Philosophy or religion is meant to be a prepa- 
ration for after life, a happy life, and happy 
death, f known no better preparation for it 
than the Vedanta s 



the Vedanta determines the 
world view of the Hindu thinkers of the present 

30, Aldou Huxley : Prabudda Bharata, ^9^5, p 4,07, 

81. Prof. F. Max Mulder : X^e.Sii SjTfltems'of Indian Phil.oiopky, 

-.;., . . i - -. . ; . Preface, 



time 32 



The paragon of al! monistic systems 33 



practi'- 

oi Q 0^JS 

oally forms the scripture of the Hindus, and all 
systems of Philosophy that are orthodox, have 
to take it as their foundation 34 & 





; that is, the end 



the goal, the highest object of the Veda ss 



nourished-moul- 

ded, kneaded, and rolled out by Vedanta Philo- 
sophy 36 



The 

meaning of the living words, that come out of 
the experience of the great hearts, can never 
be exhausted 37 



-S2 Dr. S. E a dhakrishn an.: Indian Philosophy, vol.2, p 430. 

33. Prof. SatVsohaudra-.Oha.tterjee : An Introduction to Indian 

Philosophy, p 169. 

34. Swami Yivekananda : The Complete Works, yol, 1 p 357, 

35. Prof Max Muller : India, p 244. 

86. Bomain Rolland : The Life of Eamakrishna. p 70, 

ST. Dr. Rabiudranath tagore : Sadhana, p viii. 



SI 



the thinkers of the East, 
seem to me, again, superior to most of the 
philosophers of the West ss 



cb; The Hindus, 
alone of mankind, have penetrated behind the 
veil and possess the knowledge, whic is really 
not philosophical i. e., wisdom loving, but 
wisdom itself 39 



fi 



. The mainstrer- 



38. Frof. P. Mas Muller : The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 

p lii. 

39. Douglas Grant Duff Ainslie : The Science of Beligion of 

Swami Yogananda, j> vii, 



gth of Sanksra's position is also that of Adwaita 
generally, that it seeks not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. It has no quarrel with other systems ; 
for, - - one does not quarre! with his own hands 

or feet 40 



^ sS3ofc&>, Hence it is that the true 
Advaitin does not go forth ravening for contro- 
versial pray; rather does he seek to conserve 

and anoble 40 



Q 

Not for nothing is Sankara glorified as the con- 
solidatcr of the six religious faiths 40 






Prof. S, S. Buryanarayiiiia SiwSy":' Saakaracliaryii t p 71. 
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. . .. It sets before 

<o 

itself the object of finding a truth, 'free from 

all dispute' and not opposed to any school of 
thought or religion? or interpretation of scrip- 
tures, it's truth is independent of sect, creed, 

colour, race, sex and belief And it aims at 
what is 'Equally good for ali beings' 41 

SgSfe 



cS S&^gtll 9 (SSD-0. g. 3. 17) 



eg) 

* ("a. 18 s ) 

V. y 



4l. Sri 'SatoEidaidafi'da SivaBHitava Narfcairnhft Bharathi 3wami 
Ml,MiatiicyopSBm&&ad, d$8w#mi NikMlananda, p iii. 

23) . 
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e 2_^ ^i^> 'Whence is this? .... Who 
projected this Universe? How? Who knows 
the secret ?' - - Millins of attempts have been 
made to answer it, yet Millions of times it will 
have to be answered again, It is not that each 
answer was a failure; every answer to this 
question containd a part of truth 42 %& 



The 

long procession of thinkers struggled hard to 
add some small piece to the temple of human 
wisdom, some fresh frangment to the ever in- 
complete sum of human knowledge. But human 
speculations fall short of the ideal, which it 
can neither adandon nor attain 43 &tf 



42. Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 2, p 203. 
4.3. Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, p .767 



(jSoo)a. 3*8) es gosSs8), 



Every attempt to bring Brahman into connec- 
tion with the world of becoming ends in failure. 
The relation of the finite world to the infinite 
spirit is mystery, for human understanding 






sS33|jS Sx5c6&oe As the most beautiful 
image carved by man was not the god, but only 
a symbol to help towords conceiving the god, 
so the god himself when conceived, was not the 
reality but only a symbol to help towords con- 
ceiving reality 45 &T 



44, Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 3, p 568. 
45. Prof. Gibbert Murray : Discovery of India, of Nehru, p 77, 
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oSg\&ex> 



S6, 









He is the wielder of maya. But may a, is noth- 
ing different from Him, being but His now 
potency or energy - - -. Maya is the energy 
while Iswara, is the enejrgisejr; and between 



40 



energy and energiser there is non-difference 46 



The world appearance Is not however so 
Illusory as the perception of silver in the conch 
shell, for the later type of worldly iHussions is 
called 'prat\bhasika' as they are contradicted 
by other later, experiences --- .47 



Imperfect is the 
manifestation of the perfect---. !n fact, imper- 
fection is not a negation of perfectness; fini- 
tude is not contradictory to infi- nity; they are 
but completeness manifested in parts, infinity 
revealed within bounds 48 



46 w Praf* S. S, Suryanarayana Sastry : Sankaracharya, p 51. 
17. Prof, Surendranatii Das Gupta : A History of Indian 

Philosophy, vol. 1, p 
ST. Oi, Babmdranath T&gore : Sadhana, p 4-8. 



scO Ajnana is not a positive entity 
like another positive entity, but it is called 
positive simply because it is not mere negation 49 

(e? $*;&)' e^ssrtfsxo coo $56 57* sS 

rr-8) 



, and a time will come when to 
the emancipated person the world - appearance 
will cease to exist so ^&a>& ) s 



We come to the 
esoteric Cosmology, whose simple doctrine is 
this, that in reality there is no manifold world, 
Jpbut only Brahman, and that what we consider 
as the world is a mere illusion (maya) sim ilar 
to mrigatrishnika which disappear when we 

49. Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta : A History of Indian 

Philosophy, vol. 1, p 453. 

50. Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta : A History of Indian 

Philosophy, vol. 1, p 447, 



approach it, and not mere to be feared than 
the rope, which we took in the darkness for 
serpent There are, many si mil ies in the Vedanta, 
to illustrate the illusive character of this world, 
but the best of them is perhaps when Sankara 
compares our life with a long drearn --- . This 
life a dreem ! 51 



63 eJCD 

>&> &tf c 



This world is maya, is illusion, is not the very 
reality, that Is the deepest thought of the 
esoteric Vedanta, attained not by calculating 
Tarka but by Anubhava, by returning from this 
verigated world to the deep recess of our own 
self (Atman) 51 



51* Prof. Paul Deussen : The Philosophy of Vedanta, p 9. 



43 



so has this world 
so long as we are in ignorance 52 






030 5)De DOOSOO. 65 

235^0^) 



69^6?^ 



c6cSop=g ^ 



The question why there is evil in existence is 
the same as way there is imperfection, or, in 
other words, why there is creation at all. We 
must take it for granted that it could not be 

52. Swami Veereswarananda : Brahma Sutras 3 p xiix. 
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otherwise; that creation must be imperfect, 
must be gradual, and that it is fulfile to ask 
the questron, why we are? 53 



The fact is, that we are here in ignorance, 
sin and misery, and that we know the way out 
of them, but the question of a cause for them 
is senseless 54 



^0^0^57= dbg ODc6o 
e, tftf^, 



53. Dr. Rabisdranath Tagore : Sadhana, p 47, 

54, Prof, Paul, Deussen, The Philosophy of Vedanta, p 



i may make bold to say, that 
the only religion which agrees with, and even 
goes a little further than modern researches, 

both physical and moral lines is the Adwaita, 

and that is way it appeals to modem scientists 

SO mUCh 55 



eSS Blte^oefcS) s^^g^cc. 6D853aj^&> Vedanta Phi- 
losophy of which the latest discoveries of scie- 
nce seems like echoes 5 e *g#>8>S s ^^^ ^^ -^ 



. IVly 

own conception is that on examination of 
Indian .Vedantic Doctrine shows that it is, in 
important respects, in confirmity with the 
most advanced scientific and philosophic thou- 

55. Swami V'ivekananda : The. Complete Works, vol. 2, p 1S8. 

56. Swami Vivekananda : Vedanta Kesari, 1929. 



46 

ght of the West; and that where this is not so, 
it is Science which will go to Vedanta and not 
the revers 57 



e9 a cSS" s^S ^TLP5 Ss^^os&, Such critics 
can turn profitably to the latest developments 
in scientific thought which lend greatest 
support to Sankara's conclusions 53 



2). CO 

I find that Vedanta is far in advance, not merely 
of the most modern Western philosophic thou- 
ght, but also of scientific thought 59 



Logic mens/ simp|y 



57. Sir John Woodroffe : The World as a Power, - Reality , 

58. Sri S . N. L. Shrlvastava : Was Sankara an Illusionist ? 

tn - o P 8 1954: - P 22. 

59. Sri Subra- manya Iyer : Mandukyopanished, of Swami 

Nikhilananda, p iv. 
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the art and method of correct knowing 



12. 108) estf&D, 



oS^ 8 ^ ) eS\i 
& c 



The mere fact that I per- 

ceive the world - appearance cannot prove that 
what 1 perceive is true or real, if it is contra- 
dicted by inference GO L^ ^ *goSoa&> e3 



We all 



perceive the Sun to be small, but our percep- 
tion in this case is contradicted by inference 
and we have hence to admit that our percep- 
tions are erroneous eo 



60. Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta : A History of Indian 

Philosophy, vol. 1, p 447. 
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)a^6oD. Why does the rope 

* 



. 

appear as the snake, is a question which school 
boys raise and philosophers fail to answer ei 



L 



. In daily life, we say that a currei.cy 
note is really paper, but conventionally it is 

61, Dr. S. Radhakrislman : Indian Thilosophy, vol. 2 5 p ." ' >, 
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money; a photograph is really paper, but 
appears as man; the image in a mirror appears 
as real object, but is not really so, and so on. 
This ordinary kind of distinction between the 
appearant and the real is philosophically utili- 
zed by Vcdanta for explaining the relation of 
God to the world 02 ^g 



SoD 80 

co^^ &cS^&o 

c5 Jjfr' 

180 



62. Prof. Satischaudra Chatterjee : An Ini reduction to Indian 

Philosophy, p 4 '47. 
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There are also many optical illusions : a stick 
plunged in water looks broken; parallel lines 
separated by others disposed in herringbone 

formation seem to diverge; white figures app- 
ear larger than black figures etc es 



6 3- Dr. T.ecomte du Nouy : Human Destiny, p 16. 
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Gravity 



Newton 

Einstein s 
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B=^$5 common sense cannot bs trusted 63 



> 
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"Soo5 2)"! si ^c5sSx) >o t-oe ^co^ 
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Pc5 ^b&oc6 55'^^ ^^ 



^ eg.cs S^ra^ 



63. Dr. Lrioomte dn Nony : Hucr- an Destiny, p 16. 
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><S 



LnsSg.sS3p. we can only see Nature blu- 
rred by the clouds of dust we ourselves make 64 



Thins 

are not what they seem 65 &>c6&x> ff-^do^^^ 

f+) 

S&s5)e c&^rd^oo^ &orfs& escOcfoo SS5, Th app- 
eal of the new Physics to probabilities may 
merely ,cloalc its ignorance of the true ma'cha- 
nisfn i of Nature 66 






Principle of Uncerta- 
inty ^a^c&feo-o^sSai, The Principle of Identer- 



64. Sir James Jeans : Tke New Baokgrokn d of Science, 

Frabuddk^, Bharata, 1954 p 349. 

65. Sir, James Jeans : The Mysterious Universe, p 111. 

66. -Bar James Jeans : The Mysterious Universe, p 19. 



54 
msnacy 



c-)5:exs Thus we see that the religion of the 
Vedanta can satisfy the demands of the scient- 
fic world 6? $^og &JCPQSQ, ^8gSgsrc 

6333 Si, cSS3cScc53 6\ oDSSdbSS^eO^oJo) SSoSSSx) i^ 

C3^ ) $y J3 L. 

^o&x> esfOcsfoa, It seems to us, and to all who 
care to know, that the conclusions of modern 
science are the very conclusions of the Vedanta 
reached ages ago, only in modern science they 
are written in the language of. matter 



Science has metaphysical im- 
plications, but they have to be brought out 
through reflection upon its method and not 
speculating upon its results. They, when thus 
recovered, will be found to be not much diffe- 
rent from the tenets of perennial philosophy.... e9 



76. Swami Tivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 1, p 373. 

68. Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 3, p 422. 

69. Br Prava "sJivan Ohoudary : PraBuddha Bharata, 1955, p . C 6i 
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cor 3 



The fundamental unity of creatio.i was not sim- 
ply a philosophical speculation for India, it was 
he- life-object 10 realisj great harmony in 
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feeling and in action 70 



Vedanta should be studied with the view of re- 
ducing the multiplicity of theworld- process to 
unity u 



You must always remember 
that the one central idea of Vedanta is this 
Oneness. Everything is that One. the difference 
is in degree and not in kind. 72 



es a,gj,fi6&D. 
SSdo- 
there is in all philosophy ONE 73 

' 



TO. Dr. EaMmdranath Tagore : Badhana, p 7. 

71, Dr. Babu Bhagavaaadas : Fr ana va Veda, vol. 2, p 137. 

72. Bwami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 2, p 295, 
78i Karl Jaspers : Way of Wisdom, p 15. 
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es 



Science 

has proved to me that physical individuality is 
a delusion that really my body is one little 
continously changing body in an unbroken oce- 
an of matter and Advaitism (unity) is the ne- 
cessary conclusion with my other part, Soul 74 



"SorfsS 



74. Bwami Yivekananda : The Complete Works, yol 2, p 295, 

26) 
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Science is 

nothing but finding unity. As soon as science 
would reach perpect unity, it would stop from 
future progress, because it would reach the 
goal 7* s 



the scientific teacher asserts 

that ail things are the manifestations of one 

force does it not remind you of the God of 
whom you hear in the Upanishads?7i 



fesj) 



but as a principle of science based on 
proof as shorp and cleat as anything which i s 
known 76 



74. Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 1, p 12. 

75. Swami Vivekananda : Tlie Complete Works, vol. 2, p 14=0. 

76. Karl K. Darrow : E^naissance of Physics, Diaoovery- of In di a 

of Nehru, p 16. 



Matural Science e>c6o 
Astronomy &r>fi*# ^^^ Meteorology 
sr^oSoD, Geology ^^^ ^^^Sco, Physics 
Chemistry tf^dSDSS^^sSw, Biology 



Hydroged *^^S d5Do) 5 c^s&^osSaD^ 82 

3, *a^tf& j^^% : c&ac&o, & 

400 



77. Frof. JagadishSaha : Pralbuddha Bharaa, 19S4, p S42*. 



Galaxies ^ 

til, eS*S^SS3DcSDOS l 

Ff ^g\& 



Proton, Newtron, Electron 



Matter-Energy 
tensor LSSS^S-tfj^'&tfcS&o ^ Eddington 



Heat -tsr^xo, Light s^oS Electricity 
Magnetism A&^Stfea^J^, Sound ^^ 
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cScJsSx 



Unified Field Theory 

' 



* cSo c6oS) i ^SpoS), es ^ es 

_ *- ' .ft 

-Weight 



0) 

C&P sSc^d^xio^o *^cs5bo Gravitational force 



EleGtro-magnetism 

8 
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cS, Unified Field The- 

p.. - 

ory & fesro^ ^&^c5 KT 
-^5o& cSoQjSo&joo 



e 



rFSo-aoSa. Just as the scientist's ultimate is 

mass-and-energy and not exclusively either one 
or the other or a third something and just as 
we cannot make either mass or energy basic, 
both being found together and mutually con- 

vertible; even so Maya is mass-energy consci- 
ousness and not one of them nor a fourth, none 
of them being basic and all mutually converti- 

ble accordihg to definite laws 73 5fotf#& $ eras 



78. Editor: Frabnddha harata, 1955, p 280. 
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808 

Thus gradually philosophers and 
scientists arrived at the startling conclusion 
that since every object is simply the sum of its 
qualities, and since qualities exist only in the 
mind, the whole objective universe of matter 
and eneryy, atoms and stars, does not exist ex- 
cept as a construction of the consciousness, an 
edifice of conventional symbols shaped by the 
senses of man 79 e&tfsSsSosS) /tescSsSoacr'dSosSoorT'Sj a 



79. Lincon Barnett : The Universe and Dr. Einstein, p 21. 
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Let him (man) above ail never forget that the 
divine spark is in him, in him alone so 
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80. Dr. Lecomte &u Nouy : Human Destiny, p 189. 
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Biologically, 

man remains as animal. Later on, we shall see 
that it was necessary, for it is by fighting 
against his instincts that he humanizes him- 
self si 



. Morality is attempt 



81. Dr. T^ecomte du Nouy : HumaB. Destiny, p 
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to govern the outer conduct by certain mental 
rules - - -, whereas spirituality is a change into 
a higher consciousness through the realization 
of the Divine within and without and making 
him absolute ruler of life 32 
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& S'^^s ^ ^"S_^e^ c6^eK)gfi s Placing of 
duty above beauty, of morality above happi- 
ness; but only so can we cease to be beasts, 
and begin to be gods 8 s 



Q 

Morality is not properly the doctrine of how 
we may make ourselves happy, but how we 
may make ourselves worthy of happiness ss 



82 1 . Prof. Si sir Kumar Mitra : The Yislon of India, p 247. 

837 Iffiinwmel Kant : The Story of Philosophy, of Will Doa rant, 

p 277. 
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n o Sc'&>$:o<&c6o rpcS It would be better to 
abandon our-rapid development of the intellect, 
and to aim rather at training the heart and the 
affections 34 &> ^& $'{ 



To be a philosopher, is 
not merely to have subtle thoughts, --- but to 
love wisdom, as to live, according to its dict- 
ates, a life of simplicity, independence, magna- 
nimity and trust ss 



philosophy 3s a 
human pursuit ought to be --- an illuminating 
vision of truth which - prompts to self-culture 
and social service se 
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83. Immauuel Kant : The Story of Philosophy, of Will Duararrfc, 

p 260. 

85. Thoreau : The Story of Philosophy, Will Dnarant, p sxvi. 

86. Prof, A. R, Wadia A ^eop into Contemporary Piiilosophy, 



that makes religion alive and reals? 



,, s ess- 

entially creative in the sense of transforming of 

life ss ^2)^a3 



To know 

Cp 

the Self means to be in love and friendship with 
all men, all creatures, all the world, because it 
means the experience of inner sameness of all. 
For the sake of Self itself, everyone should be 
in love with love all others, since these others 
are the embodiments of the same Self 39 
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87, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, TO!. 1, p 26. 
S3. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : The Bole of Philosophy in Civilization 
International Philosophical Congress, Harvard. 

89. Prof. A. K.Banerjee : Prabuddha Bharata : 1945, p 397. 
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God the principle of the highest 
good 



The Ve- 

danta in its unfalsified form is the strongest 
support of pure morality, and is the greatest 
consolation in the sufferings of life and death. 
Indians keep to it 90 

* 
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Perform your work keep- 
ing always the knowledge of Advaita in your 

90. Prof. Paul Duessen : Address, Royal. Asiatic Society, Bomboy 

1893, 
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the fact is, that the highest 
and purest morality is the immediate consequ- 
ence of the Vedanta 92 



This is wrong interpretation of Vedanta. Vedan- 
ta never teaches one to fly away from the wor- 
ld or to shut himself up in caves and forest. 
Shankara, the lion of Vedanta, Swami Viveka- 
nanda the paragon the Vedantists of the modern 
times lived in humsn society and made the 
mightiest efforts for the uplift of humanity 93 



91" 8ri Bamakrislina : Mandukyopanishad, of Swami 

Nikhiiatanda, p xxxvii. 

92, Prof. Paul Duessen : The Philosophy of Vedanta, p 16. 

93, Swami Nikhilananda : Mandukyopanished, p 



a$eFcoo&>8> L^^* Sankara was not merely a 
philosopher, not merely a religious teacher; 
but he was the greatest nation builder and 
thought leader ...94 ^o6:e> 

fT'iK s^SjQa*)^. > s 
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S3 r^ 

intellects, though few in number, became 
movers of mankind 95 es a^g Ifoqy^o^cfc^eo 
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^ I know no 

better preparation than the Vedanta 95 



Religion, the expression of the 
devotional impulse, and art ..... are rooted 

9 . Prof. Akshaya Kumar Benarjee : Prabuddha Bharata, 1945, 

p 898. 

95, Editor : Frabuddha Bharata, 1955, p 75. 

96. Prof, F. Mas Muller : The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 

p 193. 
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in the Vedanta 97 8, 55s 6 S c )gc3a'; ) e,. 
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, It (Adwaita) comes whenever religi- 
on seems to disappear, and irrelion seems to 
prevail 93 



Rena- 

issance of Indian life, in its various aspects, 
political, social, material, aesthetic and religi- 
ous, always followed the restoration of the 
Truth of Adwaita to its pristine, glory 99 693^* 



.97. Dr. Jemes H. Cousins : Oriental Culture and World 

Eenaissancet 

93. Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 2, p 139. 
99, Bwami Nikhilananda : Mandukyopanishad, p 
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It is a truth that man is not a detached being, 
that he has a universal aspect ; and when he 
recognizes this, he becomes great 100 
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100, BaMmdranath Tagore : Sadhana, P 55. 
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88) ^sS&o. The great Poets of India wrote for 

the audiences of experts 101 



100, Dr. A. B. rii Lite,* Preface. 
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Whether we call it Vedantism or any 
the truth is that AdWaitism is the last word of 
religion and thought, and the only position 
which one can look upon all religions and sects 
with love iba C3{D8> ^o^S)rp>, &>e 



Religion is realisation 



102. Swami Yivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 6, p 375, 
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Religion is applied philosophy 
^^^^&, is essentiality concerned 
with the present 103 ^^&Pc6 cSosDo^sSxcfo ^S)^ 5 
Not wealth but wisdom is the way 104 & & c5 &o 
cSosSeStDg.rrg S^geS^Sx ^S^ ? Philosophy purifies the 
wiM. Philosophy is to be understood as experi- 
ence and thought 105 



cS^ S. 
oU 



India's reverence has never been for the 
material form, but for pure spirit ioe 



108. Earl Jaspers : Way of Wisdom, p 144. 

10f Arther Schopenliaiaer: The Story of Philosopliy, of Will 

Dnrant, p 332. 

105. Arther Schopenhauer : The Story of Philosophy, of Will 

Durant, p 33O 

106. Rev. T, E. Slater : The Higher Hinduism in Eelation to 

Christi anity r p 85, 



India is the land of the infinite. Its 
skies are so deep and blue, its mountains so 
lofty and inaceessable, its forests so dense and 
boundless, its rivers so broad and long, that it 
is natural for the Indian to conceive the in- 
finite 106 



Rishis spoke of Brahma from the intuitions rea- 
ched during the rare moments of ecstatic com- 
munion with Him, arrived at after steady atte- 
mpts at keeping down all mental activity and 

TOR Rev T E Slater : The Higher Hinduism in Relation to 

' ' Christianity, p 85. 



reaching a plane above the storms of human 

passions 107 3SDS e spgS*tf*& 
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Philosophy is the highest music 

9& 



The on'y religion that can have any hold is the 

rationalistic religion of Adwaita ios 



The labours of the Indian thinkers are so valu- 

bie to the advancement of human knowledge 



},* 1 make no secret that 

al! my life 1 have been very fond of the Vedan- 
ta 109 ^ i:^^ 



107. V. T. 5r:n:vAsa lyangar : The Outlines of Hindu Philosophy, 

1C> R .ca.vln Holland : Sar-karacharya ofS.S.S. Sastry P 
0-'\ Prof. F. Mas Muller : The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
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, I have been attracted towa- 
rds the Adwaitic philosophy of the Vedanta no 



Philosophy is 
the principle of concentration through which 
man becomes himself, by partaking of reality in 



'eoa, Philosophy is the self-expression of 
the growing spirit of mankind 112 



the subtle invigorating breath of Hindu Idealism 
swept across our national thought 112 
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Howsin 



Adwaita-nonduality, the Oneness, the idea of 
the impersonal God is the only religion that 
can have any hold on any intellectual people 113 






110. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : Discovery of India, p 12, 

111 Karl Jaspers : Way to Wisdom, p Id. 

112 Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol.2. 

113. Bwami Yivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 2, p 139, 
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To philosophize -- to learn how to live 
and to know how to die iu 



j Man is fundamentally more than he 

ro 

can know about himself 115 
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114. Karl Jaspers : Way to Wisdom, p 125. 

115, Karl Jaspers : Way to Wisdom, p 63. 
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[j5sSe5o^ 
3* csdSo os* (1^. 3. Si) 



7) 

g<^ L^ & ^sapfrsSoDS^to ? The highest 
freedom is experienced in freedom from the 
world, and this freedom is a profound with 
transcendence 



b. S)" ^p g "Boe^ e9&6^ Truth will riot 
make us rich, but it will make us free m 
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116. Karl Jaspers : Way to Wisdom, p 4b. 

117. Will Dttrant : The Storf of Phllbaopfcty; 
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The realisation of truth does not 

mean the abolition of plurality, but the remo- 
val of the sense of plurality us 
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118. Dr. S. Radhakrislman : Indian JPhilosophy, vol. 2. p 637 
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So^coc6D. es^S ^sSc5^) feeib 



There are two ways of enjoying a theotrical 
show. Both spectators and those wtv,.-. take 
part in the show enjoy it. The actors identify 
themselves with their respective characters and 
take the show as real. Therefore, they cannot 
be said to enjoy the show in reality. But the 
spectators on account of their detached out- 
look, with their knowledge of the unreality of 
the show really enjoy it 119 



119. Swami NikMIananda : Mandukyopanlihad, p 
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^a. Since from our human point of 
view it is not possible to describe the fullness 
of the absolute reality, the Upanishads do not 
describe precisely the conditions of ultimate 
freedom 120 



120 Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 1. p 238 
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Pleasure is a double consciousness 
made up of an 'excitation consciousness' of 
possession of the thing desired and of the con- 
sciousness that the pain for want of the thing 
is felt no more That is, there is an element of 
both feefing and thought in it 121 *'c5 



121. Swami Yogananda : The 3cieri.ee of Religion, p 30. 
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coo^S c55x>^S. B ?) In Bliss there is 
no excitement, nor is it contact consciousness 
that 'my pain or want has been removed by the 
presure of such and such objects - - -. ' It is a 
native state of the Spirit 122 
e5&>. es 
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122. Swarai Yogananda : The Science of Religion, p 37. 






the theory that endeavours to explain 
the mutual relations of Nature, Man, and God 123 
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Life is not merely a list of 
opportunities for self-satisfaction, but a set of 
obligations for realising spirtual good 124 

sSo 



Philosophical thought is inward action 125 

690^6 ^^a 



&ocv>oft, The philosopher mediates on the 
deeper problems, and the people at large absorb 
the results of his enquiry ias ^J 

65 



123. Pandit Sithanath Tatwabhushan : The Three Great Acharyas, 

p 63. 

124. Dr. S. Radhakrisitan : Vedanta Kesari, 192.9 

125. Karl Jaspers : Way to Wisdom, p 162, 

126. Dr. S. Badhakrisiuian : The Kole of Philosophy in Civilization 
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Philosophy arises when we become aware of 
our own weakness and helplessness 127 






The precariousness of all worldly existence is a 
warning to us, it forbids us to content our- 
selves with the world, it points to something 

e | se 12 



127. Karl Jaspers : Way to Wisdom, p 19, 

128. Karl Jaspers : Way to Wisdom, "p 22. 
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The ultimate situations, death, chance, guilt 
and the uncertainly of the world-confront me 
with the reality of the world 129 



Epictituse JS 
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Philosophy is a task which man will face in one 
form or other as long as he remains man 129 cio* 

35 s 



128. Karl Jaspers : Way of Wisdom, 5 22. 

129. Krl Jagpers : Way to Wisdom, p 14. 
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It has been found again and 
again in the history of human thought that 
every reasoned attempt to avoid philosophy 
lands a thinker into a new kind of philosophy iso 



Metaphy- 



sics is consideration of what is implied in the 
fact of experience m e^cfo^ 6^g&oc5rie ceotyg 
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Philosophy is only an endeavour to interpret 
the widening experience of humanity isa 



e9& is a human 
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effort to comprehend the problem of the 
Universe 133 



ISO. Prof {Satis chandra Chatarjee : An introduction t 

PhiloaopHy, p 160, 

131, Br. S. Badbakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol.2. 

132, D. S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vl. 2, p 19. 
133* Dr, S. Badfcakrishnan, : In,ain Philosophy, vol. 1, 

Introduction. 
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awaken, it can remind, and help to secure and 
preserve I3 
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"So^^^ja 6DS^S)G&p^sS&s5^o6a d^S^ftotSD^D, There 

is the mind of man. What is man, and what 
can he become? 135 &*c6s5 a 



^26 ^$^ooc6, The science 

of Ethics in incomplete in itself, and stretches 
out its hands to metaphysics ise ^^^ 
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154, Karl Jaspers: Way to Wisdom, p 51, 

155. Socrates : The Sfeorj of Philosophy, of Will Dnrant, 6. 
136. John S. Mackenjee, A Mannual of Ethics, p 435. 
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The history of philosophy in its true 
meaning deals not with the past,jbut with the 
eternal and veritable present 
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ered subject --- it has a right to our high- 

reverence 1 3So3sSx> SS& 2D;5c&)S5a3, e9<S> oc6 



a sae 

est reverence 13 



^on-g eS es3o&. Therefore, my friends, the 
way out is that first and foremost we must 
keep firm hold on spirituality-that inestimable 
gift hadded down to us by our ancient fore- 
fathers IBS 
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Like "Taj 

Mahi in architecture, Sankara's Adwaita, in 
philosophy is one of the wonders of the World 

139 



His influence, extra-ordinary from 
the first, has steadily grown, and now domi- 
nates most of the schools of Indian Philosophy 
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It, undoubtedly 
meets with the acceptance of an important 
section of the Hindus themselves, and it is 
wholly congenial to the idealistic trend of 
Indian thought ui sa gpdlc&oc^ &D^ 

c5SD 3 
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139. Dr. P.T.Kaju : Prabuddha Bharatha, 1956, p 34=. 

140. Dr. L. D. Barnett : The Heart of India, p 38- - 

141. Earl of Konaldshay : The Heart of Aryavarta. 
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Ever since Sankara's 
time the majority of the best thinkers of India 
have been men belonging to this school 1*2 






When and 

by whom the threads that constituted the 
warp and woof of Adwaita were spun, we do 
not know - - - X43 
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4 t3Q[<SS c&ori&oco The main fabric of 
Adwaita, the garment which has clothed Indian 
thought for so much of domestic as well as 
foreign service through these long centuries, 
that is essentially the handiwork of Sankara, 
the youthful preoeptor of elderly disciples, the 
nondualist champion of six faiths, the orthodox 
opponent of ritualism, and the rational oppo- 
nent of logicism us & 
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To him all eyes have turned and will 
continue to turn with loving reverence, so 
Jong as man retains his nobility and wisdom its 
prestige 143 oS^c&^cioeS so55oo ec5 |jiai< 



143. Prof. S. B, Suryanarayana Sastry : Sankara chary a, p 74. 
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The loftiness, calmness, and firmness of his 
mind, the Impartiality with which hedealswith 
various questions, his clearness of expression 
all these maks us revere the philosopher, more 

and more 144 as'cOe^tf 
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). Compare 

the great teachers of religion with the great 
philosophers. The philosophers scarcely influ- 
enced anybody's inner man, and wrote most 
marvelous books. The religious teachers, on 

.44. Pandit X Bliashyacharya : The Age of Sankara, p 48. 
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the other hand, moved countries in their life 
time 145 



The difference was made by 
personality. In the philosopher, it is a faint 
personality that influences, in the great pro- 
phets it is tremendous. In the former we touch 
the intellect, in the latter we touch life 145 
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145. Swami Vivekananda : The Complete Works, vol. 2, p 15, 
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theory of Maya, his (Sankara's) especial con- 
tribution to the world of philosophy 
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Sankara 

146. Editor : Prabuddlia Bharaia,, 1955, p 278. 
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the most uncompromising Monistic Teacher 
of India expounding in inimitable language the 
great truth of the familiar formula Tatvamasi' 
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Fountain head of Religion 






A eomparitive study of religi- 
ons will show that there has never been any 
real invention in the realm of religion, that the 
main principles which constitute its essence 
are as old as the human race, and that these 
considerations warrant the conclusion that the 
germs of religious knowledge were vouchsafed 
by God to man in the beginning of this crea- 
tion us 
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. These founders are all transmitters, 



14Y. Sri 0. N.Krisbnaswami Aiyer : The Three Great Acha-yas, 

p 21. 
148. "Sri Ganga Pra sad Jain : The Fount 4 in head of Eeligi on, p 1. 
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not original teachers 149 s^ Sb 

, 8Djc5? SJSicxSosSx' cSoft 0^6057 "3 

u Each man, poet or phi- 
losopher, inhales much before he exhales 

cc 

^^ ? There has been no entirely new 
religion since the beginning of the world 150 



The indivi- 

dual philosopher is but a mouth-piece of tradi- 
tion and that tradition goes back farther and 
farther the more we try to fix it chronologi- 
celly 151 s5 



No 

philosopher owes everything to himself. He 
growes from a soil that already made for him, 
and he breathes an intellectual atmosphere 
which is not his own making 152 



149. Madame H. P. Blavastky : TJii Secret Doctrine, vol. 1, xxxvi. 

150. Prof. Ft Max Muller : Chips From a Germap WorksHip, 

vol. 1, p x. 

151. Prof. F. Max Muller : The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 

p 87. 

152. Prof. F. Max Muller : The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 

9 2. 
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They are not the work of one 
thinker or of one age but a succession of thin- 
kers spread over a number of generations 154 



Every new religion was in 
its beginning an attempt to reform the older 
religion as it then existed and a protest against 
its abuses 155 



153 Prof F.MaxMuller : The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 

p 104. 

151. Dr. S. Badhakrislinaji : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, p 22 
155. Sri Ganga Prasad Jain : The Fotmtainhead of Belgian, p 4. 
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156 o)S. ^g. ^r^gcvro^d&cs^^, ^u)oti)c6cx) the Ad- 

waita tradition, of which Sankara was the 
exponent, can always claim to be much older 
than Sankara 157 



Perhaps the 
most trustworthy exponent of the Arya Dharma 
or Brahmanical system was the great teacher 
Sankara 153 



n6SicsSx), ^Scsio have been curTent 
in India almost from time immemorial 159 



156. Prof. P. Max Muller : The Bis Systems of Indian ihilosophy, 

p 121. 
1ST. Prof. S.S.Suryanarayana Sastry : Sankaraoharya, p 9. 

158. Dr. Monior Williams, : Beligions Thought and Life in India. 

159. Bwami Vivekaaanda, : Tie Complete Works, vol. 8, p 396. 
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his constant appeal to Sruti, is 
really to be taken as an acknowledgement of 
his past, of the debt he owed to his illustrious 
predecessors who gave him a clue, - - to the 
philosophy of which he afterwards become a 
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champion ieo &$ s 



& It is indeed difilcult to 
decide whether Sankara's philosophy is a con- 
tinuation or re-interpretation of or an addition 
to the old teaching. We can not distinguish the 
old from the new, for in the living the old is 
new and new old IGI ^o.gtf 
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160. Druped S Deson : Frabuddha Bharata, 1935, p 479. 

161. Dr. S. Eadhakrlshnan : Indian Philosophy, vol.2, 467. 
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2> 5 The Vedas are 
the oldest of the books of the library of man- 
kind 162 sSFcSSsoSo&ttgg, . Lrfonrc>*occS S 
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Music came out of their 

hearts xes td5ns6sSco sr>e 



tbcroi'&o the germs are to be found 
the Vedas is* 



while the 
other/alone among the philosophical systems 

162. Manulayan Deltas : Vedas International Literary 

Association, Paris 4-7-54 

163, Bwami Ywkananda : The Complete Works, vol. 2, p UO. 

1 64. Sri Ganga Prasad Jain : The Fountainhead of Beiigion, p 1, 
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represents a methodical development of the 
fundamental non-dual istic speculations of the 

Upanishads ies "So^ia dforfb "Scm&sSc 
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Work hundreds of lives out, search every cor- 
ner of your mind for ages -and still yo* will 
not find one noble religious idea that is not 
already imbedned in that infinite nude of spiri- 
tuality (Veda) lee ^er'$g83c6^e rt^i (SeA<Sb, 



^250^, The importancTQf 
the Rig Veda lies in the fact that it is the origi- 
nal store-house of thejndianldeai ism whieh 

165. Dr. A. A. Mac donell : A History of Sanskrit. .'-". 
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supplied the materials of Adwaita Veda which 
subsequently gave rise to the admirable system 
of Vedanta is? ^ero^tfsS^cS "&E3*b< 



We have found ample material in the Rig-Vega 
which unmistakably proves that the theory of 
Non-dualism as interpreted by Sankara in his 
Vedanta System or philosophy runs through- 
out this stupendous work from the beginning 
to the end 157 ^ s 






, Polytheism perfects itself into mono- 
theism by a process of growth ies 



167. Pandit Kokileswar Sastry : A Bealistio Interpretation of 

Sankara Yedanta, p 200. 

168. A. C. Bose : The Call of the Vedas, p 17, 
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The nature of Jiva in and out of bondage Is 
stated in the 30 th Rk 169 sxo. 1. 164, 30 
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(SOOD. 6.9,6) 



Thus almost all the fundamental tenets 
of Adwaita are latent in this Sukta (Dirghata- 
mas Sukta). Hence it is but sheer magness and 
impartinence still to call Adwaita crypto - 
Buddhism, or an innovation of Sankara 159 
tf e&> ^Scp^J^3c6 (I. 184) 
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169. Prof, P, B. Sastry : Adwaitism of Dlrghatamas in Big Veda. 
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ught even in some of the earliest hymns of the 
Rig Veda, eg., the Nasadya Sukta which forms 
as it were the basis of later Upanishads 170 
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The beginnings of Indian phi- 
losophy, which are to be found in the latest 
hymns of the Rig Veda and in the Atharvana 
Veda are concerned with speculations on the 
origin of the world and on tne eternal principle 
by which it is created in and maintained 171 
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that the Brahman means prayer, being derived 
from the root 'Brh' to swell or to grow Sacred 
prayers cause the growth and then it came to 
mean the force of nature, and later the supreme 
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In the Rig 

Veda the word Maya occurs frequently, and is 
used to indicate the supernatural power attri- 
buted to the gods, especially to Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra 17$ 
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in many anqtent hymns, maya is praised 
as the worid-sustainnlng power, (sxo. 3. 28, 7. 5 
10. 83. .., 1. 153. 4., 5. 85. 5) Maya in the sense 
of deception and cunning is the special proro- 

178. Dr. S, Badhakriskaan : Indian f hiloaopliy, vol. 2, p 565 
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gative of the Asuras, against whom the devas 
wage continual warfare 173 e9^S S^^s sxo 
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Maya here means the power to 
transform oneself or assume stange forms 173 
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For every form He has been the 
model, that form of His is the one to look on 

173. Dr, S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, p 565 
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everything; Indra by His maya i> 
ssion) moves in many forms, v^ 
steeds are yoked a thousand 
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. es &>o|js$ooc6& He transform 
in accordance with each form of h 
the sake of making Him known. T^ 
account of Maya (notions of super;-* 

m. A. 0. Boss : The Gall of the Vedas, p 172, 
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ignorance) is perceived as manifold, for to Him 
are yoked ten organs, nay hundreds of them 



Doctrine of Adhyasa is traceable in the 13th 

and 14th Rks 175 sxo- 1. 164. 13-14 axo & e> * 
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everything; Indra by His maya (creative illu- 
ssion) moves in many forms, verily his bay 
steeds are yoked a thousand times 174 
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es &)0[j^^coc6& He transformed Himself 
in accordance with each form of His was for 
the sake of making Him known. The Lord on 
account of Maya (notions of superimposed by 

17 i. A. 0. Bose : THe Call of the Vedas, p 172, 
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5&, Indeed these (Upanishads) 
constitute the real toil and travail of the human 
heart in its first religious aspirations, which 
gave birth to the intensity of its triumphs, of 
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The Upanishads do not contain any 

ready made consistent system of thought 177 
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176. Prof. Ft Max Mnller :" Sacred Books of the East. 
It 7. Swami Veereswarananda : Brahma Sutras, p yi. 
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The Upanishads had no set of theory of 
philosophy or dogmatic scheme of theology to 
propund. They hint at the truth in life 173 



There is no impor- 
tant form of Hindu thought, heterdox Buddhi- 
sm included, which is not rooted in the Upani- 
shads 179 S5tfs5|oc5 *6&>&&$t<a*&, &s5S)&>e 
r^"c$cD ^otfsS S^6^o ^6 Bloom field 
^iSPc&^Sa). St^cSo&R) eS^Sxc^ftr^ All 

*- eJei 

the schools of Hindu philosophy.start from the 
Vedanta,' or Upanishads, but the monists took 
the name of themselves as a speciality, because 
they wanted to base the whole of their theolo- 
gy and philosophy upon the Vedanta and noth- 
ing else iso ^ > 
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e9o.8c!&>n e S An extreme monism, with 



179. Dr, S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p 140 

179. Pandit jawahprlal Nehru : Discovery of India, p 66. 

180. Swami Yiyekananda : The Com plite Works, vol.2, p 239. 
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its distinction of logic, and intuition, reality 
and the world of existence, we must with in 
some Upanishads. Nagarjuna and Sankara and 
the Adwaita Vedantins and the echoes of it are 
heard in Parmendis, and Plato, Spinoza and 
Plotinus, Bradly and Bergson, not to speak of 
the mystics in the West isi 
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ns5o> cS^S&o* they cannot 
possibly claim to represent the very first attem- 
pts at a systematic treatment; they are rather 
the last summing up of what had been growing 
up during many generations of isolated thinkers 
182 



. 183 

^dex) are not the founders or originators 
of the systems, but only their compilers and 
formulators 134 



182, Prof, F. Mas Muller : The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy* 

p 75. 

183. Prof. F. Mas Muller : The Sis Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
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194. Dr. S. Eadhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, p 23 
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The Mimamsa and the Vedanta may be regarded 
as the direct continuation of the Vedic culture 
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The Vedanta school repre- 
sents a definite gathering up of the philosophi- 
cal doctrines of the Upanishads in an attemt to 
frame a system which embraces them all iss 



185. Prof. Satischandra Ohattarjee : An I^.troductioB to Indian 

Philosophy, p 7. 

186. Dr. A, Keith : History ot Sanskrit Lecturer, p 4Y4, 
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in reality 'represents the 
end of a long and extensive literary develop- 
ment that has been lost is? 
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In the course of time the lec- 

turers were lost, the threads alone remained 
with out pearls iss ^LSsSD&c^, es 
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tual power 



187, A. A. Macdonell : India's Past. 

188. V. T. Srinivasa lyamgai : Outlines of Hindu Philosophy, 
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&o&>c6^a. There have been various co- 

mmentaries on the Vedanta. its doctrines fou- 
nd their final expression in the philosophical 
Aphorisms of Vysya. This treatise, called Utta- 
ra (Vljmamsa, is the standard authority of Ve- 

dantism - nay is the most authoritative exposi- 
tion of the Hindu scriptures ISQ 



The most anta- 
gonistic sects have been compelled, as it were, 
to take up the texts of Vysya, and harmonise 
them with their own philosophy. Even in very 
ancient times, the commentators of the Vedan- 
ta philosophy formed themselves into the three 
celebrated Hindu sects of dualists, qualified 
non-dualists, and non-dualists. The ancient 
commentaries are perhaps lost; but they have 
been revived in modern times by the post- 
Buddhistic commentators Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madwa ISQ & 
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There is every likelihood 

that his exposition agree in all essentials with 
the meaning of the Badarayana Sutras 190 
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may rightly be discribed as the embodiments 
of the ideas and the growth traditions of the 
race 
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GIta Is said to be the most beautiful, perhaps, 
the only true philosophical song existing in any 

known ton&ue 19 2 
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2. William Von Humboldf : ladiam Philosophy, vol. 1 p 519, 
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. <2x&>eJ Boston Brahmin 
rfaoatf Emerson <3&>cJ;^ 
Gita was the first of books; it was an em- 
pire spoke to us. - - - the venerable Oracle ^ 
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I have found the object of my search 193 
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The Saktha Tantra is a Sadhana 
Shastra of Monistic Adwaita Vedanta 194 
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Sir John Wooc'rofe : Shtfkti and Shakta, p xi. 
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Buddha through the ages has been depicted se 
ated calm and serene, gently smiling upon man 
kind 195 
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Buddha wrote nothing, but he imprinted him- 
self on the plastic, retentive souls of the lis- 
teners 195 
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We must set before us the admirable figure - 
that finished model of ealm and sweet majasty, 
of infinite tenderness for all that breathes and 
compassion for all that suffers, of perfect mo- 
ral freedom and exemption from every prejudice 

195. Sir Fran cis -Younghusband : Borne Sayings of Buddha xiii. 

of Woodword. 

196. Dr. S. Badhakrishnan. : Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p 474 
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Bo&o$Dc6flS3&. He never spake but 
good wise words. He was the light of the 
World ige *$^cSDcSs>e S>5igsSo&cSaDex>n e j 
co^db s3eog^<&. 69^^ *)^ ^QS 9 eS Earth 
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The serenity T and gentleness of his face, the 
beauty and dignity of his life, the earnestness 
and enthusisam of his love, the wisdom and the 
eloquence of his message won the hearts of 
men and women alike 197 



More 

that a third of mankind, owe their, moral and 
religious ideas to this illustrious prince; whose 
personality though imperfectly revealed in the 
existing, sources of information, cannot but 
appear the highest, gentlist, holist, and most 
beneficent --- in the history of thought 193 
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India possessed a great 
culture of its own. Centuries before than the 
Upanishads and Bhagavatgita - - - had been 
written, there were great oral traditions going 
back farther still. Right in the blood of the 
Indian Culture of Buddha's life, there must 
have been strains of pre-Vedic culture 199 
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Om! the dew drop slip i* 
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NIRVANA'S verge unto ^i ^i^ : * * 
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Him the Gods 

envy from their lower seats; Him the Three 
worlds In ruin should not shake; AH life is lived 
for him, all deaths are dead; Karma will no mo- 
re make, new houses, Seeking nothing, he ga- 
ins ail? Foregoing self, the Universe grows T. 
If any teach NIRVANA is to cease, Say unto su' 
ch they lie 201 ^cQcO rro<) \o 



If any teach Nirvana is to live, 
Say unto such they err; not knowing this, not 
what light shines beyond their broken lamps, 

Not lifeless, timeless, bliss 201 
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Sir Edwin Arnol^-^L^glit of Asia, p 152. 
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destruction of craving is Nibbana 202 
^c6^3 fficp^cssSoo. Release means Nibbana. Rooted 
in Nibbana the holy life is lived. Nibbana is its 
goal. Nibbana is its end 202 sSoo e9<5 
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naught, and cleaving unto naught. That is the 
isle, the incomparable isle.- That is the ending 
of dreary and death. Nibbana do I call it, that 
is the isle 203 






In a state of such tremendous 
activity as to appear to be as motionless as a 
spinning top, This is what is meant by Nirvana; 
And this is the goal of Buddhism. Not nothing- 
ness but superlative activity 204 
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vana as awakening from a day dream or night 
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^oep^o^toSo^ai. It is neither infinity of con- 
sciousness, nor nothingness. This is rejection 
of all positive determinations, does not imply 
nothingness 199 



Unto Nirvana. He is One with Life, Yet |iives 
not. He is blest ceasing to be. Om Mani Padme, 
Om! the dew drop slip into the shining sea 200 
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Having naught over him but the boundless blue, 
So, these sins being slain, the man is come 
NIRVANA'S verge unto 201 
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escOc&o, Nirvnna is a state of Some- 
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juna should be placed among the great philoso 
phers of humanity 205 



Among the galaxy of men of remarkable Intellect 
Nagarjuna stands out as one of the greatest 

205. Prof. .Stelier"basky : The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana. 
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audiences of experts 207 
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development of Adwaita did not stop with 
Sankara. Points not touched o or touched 
on and not elaborated were discussed in great 
detail by later-day Adwaitins aos 



Whence came the writings of men 
like kant and Schopen. heaur? From no other 
source than the direet study of the Vedantic 
literature 209 



208. Prof. S. 8, SiiTyaiLAESiy^iia Sastry : Bankaraoharya, p 69, 
Swami Bam Tirtha I'.'flie Complete Works, vol. 7, p 112. 
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If you want, truth indesputable by any one 
and truth beneficent to all men, say to all be- 
ings, read and inwardly digest what Sankara's 
teacher's teacher Sri Gaudapada says in his 
Karikas 210 



(I) 



_ - ;-;'; - - 

210. Sri Sa-ooMdauanda Si^ato&ava Bhar-ati : Mandutya 1 i>anl- 
" "> shad of Swaiaai Niffiilananda. p iii ff 
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"So^ 



j& it seems particularly 
^hificant that Sankara should credit Gauda- 
pada and hot Badarayana with recovering the 
ypanishad-cread 211 



&0 



, .... 
Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta : A History of Indian 

, yol.l, p 
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eg) 

Gaudapada seems to be the most important 
man after the Upanishadic sages/ who revived 
the monistic tendencies of the Upanishads in a 
bold and clear from and tried to formulate 
them in a systematic manner 211 
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2. an 4 "Scro^^c3&)S* r&po. y. 2.2) '^ U 
^ % > y 
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111* Prof, Surendranath Das Gupta : A History of Indian 

, vol. 1, 422, 
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ftDD Sri Gaudapada, the 

first Vedantie philosopher, known to Indian 
history in^what is said to be in the post-Upa- 
nishadic or modern period 212 



Gaudapada is the solitary philo- 
sopher known to us, before Sankara, gave 
a rational explanation of the Adwaita which 
is the objective of the Upanishadic teach- 

ing 213 ^sSas^^tfgl&cS ea^<fcaiS& cSodJbo 86 

BCfc 



Gaudapada 



212. V. Subrahniaaya Iyer : Mandukya Upanishad, of 

NikMlanaada, p 
313. Swami NikMlananda : Maadukya Upanifihad, p xiv, 
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has dealt with all the problems of philosophy 
following the scientific nlethod of modern 
times 214 



Gaudapad's name will-ever remain as that of a 
pointer who combined in himself a deep rnysti/? 
cism with a penetrating ^philosophy, .and ..a 
poitJG vision with aHogical 



l 

fl. d6oo. S. 






Without the slightest fear of exaggeration, it 
may be said, tfet- in no' other part of the 
'world' has marTbared to pursue truth with ihe 
degree of devotion, and particularly of deterA, 
mination with which he h s done in Ir di^ '\i% 



*214, Swami NIHiilananda : Mandukya Upamshad, p xii. 
215. Vi S^bxahnifbnyft Iyer : Mandukya TJpanislaad, p vii, 

of Kikhilananda. 
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S. 

xc6 Every verse of the 
Karika demands profound thinking before it can 
be understood and^approciate 216 
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216. Swami Nikhilananda : Mamdukya Upanishad, pxil, 
43) 



69 3<^&D <&3 <?&&o . rP^S^S'e&o 195 

a -' a*iu 

Gaudapada's existence has been question- 
ed and his Karikas made out to be those of 
north-west Bengal, the work being placed be- 
fore the Sutra, but this is clearly untenable 217 



Gorier si 



0^66x5. 



Gaudapada wrote a co 

mmentary on the Karika Whether this com- 
mentator is the same as the author of the Kari- 
ka on the Mandukya Upanishad cannot be deci-? 
ded. in view of the diversity of thought bet 
ween the two works sis 



217. Dr. A.B. Keith : .A History of Sanskrit Literature, p 

218. Dr. S. *adhakrialman : Indian Philosophy, vol. -2, 
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that Gaudapada performed great austirites in 
ttit Badarikasrama, In order to propitiate Nara- 



187 
yana 219 



|t is note-worthy 
that Gaudapada and his disciple's disciple, as 
Sankara is said to be, were both of them Sak- 

ta$ 220 rf$tfstaSDfc&, ^^S (jS-S^a^ 

sSoo 
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119. -raml Nikhilananda liandukya Upanlahad, 

220. ". T. Srinivaa Ivengar : Ontliaes of Hindu Philos phy, p 91, 
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l.^r. 3076, 

$. 725, Ib tf&> *Ssfaib j |ji.^ 550, 
li.3p.457, teS^tf&D L l.sjr. 327, 
57, [i&-fgsS33 0, ^SsrspcS *SsSco ^Irf; 78, 
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327-89 S(5&&.^^oa^oe5 l cJS5^e3 

o^-.55S3So*Sb3 5.^82 l^.-<. 1183 
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9; 3rv 327 
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Sbffifaw fea-d^to^ 1534-327=1207 
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Of his own gu- 
ru, Govinda Bhagavatpada there appears to be 
no doubt whatever. Perhaps, this is because 
of our almost total ignorance of his identity 
and achievements. The less we know, the less 
there is to question 224 



4. Prof. S. B.Suryanarayana Sastry : Sankara chary ft, p 10, 
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>, thus making it almost certain 

that the latter had just proceeded Govinda 235 

FToSSSoo 






fo 



5 while tradi- 



225. C. N . Krislmaswami Aiyer : DQtie Tlnse Great Acharya, p 16, 



tions assert a particular relation between San- 
kara and Gaudapada, its accuracy is subject to 
serious doubt. 226 $osS}o-d&;5 ogc> *Sr&c 



there is not much 

w 

certainity 
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rr&oe&oS 
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, but he was 
probably living when Sankara was a student, for 
Sankara says that he was directly influenced by 
his great wisdom 228 



" 226 ' ..... Prof. S.'S.Snryanarayana Sastry : Sankaracharya, p 10. 
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228 . Prof. Sn.e.a^at, Das Gupta : A ^T^ p , 28> 
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14 Sd&oe&, n^rd30^ 120 

.Sjr* 615 c6 



1 1. s3r. 509 

L, ^* 

238 



230 



l. ^. 550 tt) agcoDO^ 23i 1^. ^. 700 
i. 8* S5 &o^S)o3c&. 232 

6>3 8S ^^g^DSc35Do 233 In the 8th century a 
fearless Gauda theologian composed a mertical 
exposition of non-dualism 234 

229. | 
230. 



231. Dr. S. Badlia.lcristoian. : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, p ?8;L. 
2S2. 'Dr. A.B.KeitIi: A History of Sanskrit Literature, p 4X5. 

232, Dr. S. E^dhairiiitiBLaa inilm Fhilog(yphy, "yoi. 2^ p 25:1 
234, Pfcrf. E^ri^lt >, dorrwitz : Bttddfsts in Digguise, Vedanta 
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About 

the period of 870 A. D t Gaudapada revived the 
monistic teaching of the Upanishads as& .(J ^-. 
780 



* 541 c&o4 1. < Z88 

dcrs3tibgdfe, ||. s^, 747 
1527 
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235. Prof. Sttren&eafiatii D,s Gupta : A Hiitory 

, rol. I, p 
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> 1 believe that there is suffi- 
cient evidence in his Karikas for thinking that 
he was possibly himself a Buddist' and consi- 
derd that the teachings of the Upanishads 
tallied with those of Buddha 235 



o68 



5ap'aoSaeagoS There is no 
doubt that this work --- is strongly influenced 
by the Nihilistic school of Buddhism 237 & 

Q 

ft tfxScSSfo S^aesxoft ^5"3So^8D6cS5boO(^to 
b. a. If ; That Gaudapada gives us 
a Vedantic interpretation of the Buddhist 
Sunyavada is supported by many scholars such 

236. Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta : A History of Indian 

Philosophy, vol. 1. j- 423. 

237. Dr. A, B. Keith : A History of * anskit Literature, p 4 r . 
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as lacobe, Pousin, Sukhlarikar, and Vidhusekhar 
Bhattacharya 233 



Unfortu- 

nately Sankara explains away all obvious 
references to Buddhism. See Sankara Bhashya 
4^ 1, 2. 19, 42, 90 where striking references 
to Buddha and his doctrine are explaind away 
233 



Gaudapada's work bears traces of the 
influence of Buddhists especially of the Vijnana 
Veda and Madhyamika school. Gaudapada used 
the same arguments as the Vijnana Vedins ass 



The Karika 

of Gaudapada is an attempt to combine in one 
whole thd negative logic of the Madhyamika 
with the positive idealism of the Upanishads. 
In Gaudapada the negative tendency is more 
prominent than the positive. In Sankara we 
have a more balanced outlook ass 



238. Dr. S. Badhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, p 465 
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The karikas contain some expressions like 
'Dharma' which are most suitably understood 
aceuring to Buddhist teaching ; but the com- 
mentator has twisted them and done little 
justice either to himself or to the text 



239 



It is unsafe to rely too much on such arguments 
but it is no less inadvisable to brush them 
aside lightly 239 



appearance sS7c&pd:p^&)c6o e9isScoc6 c6os5 
e)$jDd&o 5 'Dharma' literally means atri- 
bute f which is, according to the Vedanta phi- 
losophy, non-different from the substance - as 
heat and light are non-different from the sun- 
shine 240 



289. Prof. 8. S Suryanarayana Sastry : Sankaracharya, p JO. 
2^0. Swami NikMlananda : ICamdukya Upanishad, p xix 
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9 <5&o 'Dharma' is used by 

w cp r"> ' 

Gaudapada to mean Jiva which if taken as att- 
^ ribute of Brahman is non-different from it 2*0 



Q CD 

, .It only means the kno- 



wer of truth 241 ffls dSoSoS^ CPO) atfsSoo 



The word 'Agrayana' may be 
made to indicate 'Mahayana' only by a fanciful 
resemblence of words. The word, really means 



The idea of aer^^oS is found in the 
Buddhist Lankavatara and the Maitrayaniya 
Upansshad ; but we cannot accept the theory 

240, Swami NikMlananda : Mandukya tTpanisliad, p six. 

241, Swami Nikhilananda : Mandukya Upanishad, p xxi 

46) 



214 cod?. feUPOeS t5*<5#&0 tf 

OJ Q 

that in this doctrine of illusion we have a 
borrowing from the Buddhists. The idea is 
suggested strongly in certain passages of the 
Upanishads; it was probably developed by an 
Aucanishadic schooi affected the growth of 
Buddhism and in turn was affected by the bri- 
lliant, if rather wasted dialectic of Nagarjuna- 



"Soc6 ^r 



.- , . ..., , , . 

Similarity of words and .ideas here and there, 

242. Dr. A.B . Keith. : A History |Of gans^iit Literature, ^ 475. 
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is, therefore, not a safe guide MZ e>^e>to rto 



690&3 Gaudapada may have 'assimilated all the 
Buddhist Sunyavada and Vijnanavada teach- 
ings.; but this does not prove that he thought, 
that these hoid good of the Ultimate Truth 
preached by the Upanishads 244 



90 
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Every Hindu and every lover of 
truth cherishes a similar feeling of the highest 
regard for the Compassionate One 2*5 5& 



& 



2^3 Prof. Nandalal Sinha : The Sntras of Gtoutama, Foreword, 

244. Swaiai NikMlananda * Mandukya TTpanisliad, .p SXYI, 

245. Swami NikMlana-nda : Mandtifeya Upanisiiad, p xXvii. 
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and thus laid the foundatior 
of a rivival of the Upanishad studies on Budd- 
hist lines, How far the Upanishads guaranteec 
in detail the truth of Gaudapada's views it was 
left for his disciple, the great S'ankara, to exa- 
mine and explain 246 
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246. Prof. Surendranath Das Grupta : A History of Indian 

Philosophy j 'TO!, 1, p 429 
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We are of opi- 
nion that Buddhist metaphysical thought is ne- 
arest to Gaudapada's Karikas 247 



Gaudapada thus flou- 
rished after aJJ, the great Buddhist teachers As* 
waghosha, Nagarjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu 
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247, Swami Nikhilananda : Mandukya TTpanashad, 

248, Prof. StireiidrarLatli.Das Q-upta : AHiffEoryof Indian 

Philosopliy, vol. 1, p 4=23 
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and thus laid the foundation 
of a rivlvai of the Upanishad studies on Budd- 
hist lines. How far the Upanishads guaranteed 
in detail the truth of Gaudapada's views it was 
left for his disciple, the great Sankara, to exa- 
mine and explain 245 
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246, Prof. Snrendranatli Das Gupta : A History 

Philosophy,' vol. 1, p 



. , 137 &o& 57 
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fi>< * 195 a *atf* aec>nDg **^ 343.337 



414-489 $6&j *^I^ oe5a ^dtSoa. 251 a& 
400 



&D 500 

> I. S^r. 477 



So 



477-^400=77 
543.500=43 
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251. ^> i 8 ^ 3ogffi*T$eo : gD^gSs'.SsSso, a.^j". ^ 108 






552, Pandit N. Bhasliyaracharya : The Age of Pataiajali, p , 
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goa, Unfortunately, even after all that 
has baen written on the subject of early Budd- 
hist chronology, wearestiii uncertain as to 
the exact date of the Buddha's birth The date 
483 6, C. which is adopted in the history must 
still be regarded as provisional 253 



. 483 S5 



coo* 
1887c6 



1852-1814 
S 9 . 1814-1787 



^SP Sldfo cSosS^cyjSD&o Sc53cSOQfi, a.6p& i 
349 ?r?) 873 



. 255 . r&i 500 
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It has not been :x settled 



253. Dr. E. J, Bopson : Aiioieilt India, vol 1, p 171. * 

254. d) g% ^og^-d'fco 1 :- 5r'^lcj&) ^-gsSDa^D-, ^ 65. 

255. Pandit N, 3 asliyacharya : The Age of Patanjali, p 32. 
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that Gaudapada flourished after the Buddhist 
philosopher Aswaghosha, Nagarjuna, Asanga 
and Vasubandhu. Some recent researches reve- 
al that hs lived long before them 256 
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a Sfi-^SjsfcoSo jSso^tf OD| Mahayana Su- 
tras written before Nagarjuna also held the 
Sunya Vada aw 5r > n B &j&S)S axrcSj'^o cs5boc6;\ 



| t is a j so assumed that Bud- 
dhism was brought into existence by Gautama 





Buddha 
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Upanighad> 
257. Prof. SuraMiftth Daa ffupte : A ffigtory of 



Philosophy, vol. 1, p 279 
258. Pwtdit H. Bhwhyaoharya : The Age of Pataajalii p 35- 
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Ssbc6&> can be found in some place or other 
of the Upanishads. It only proves the fact that 
at that time certain philosophical terms were 
common property of Indian thought in general 



or 



259, J Q-. B. Foreiong : Science of ComparitiYe Eeligion. 

260. Swami NikMlaaatida : Mandnkya XJpanlsliad, p xxriiii 



Sp, Philosophy is the principle of coocen 
tration through which man becomes himself 
partaking of reality 26i &rs>$,* f &s> 



We have fn 
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263, Prof. Surendranatli Baa Gupta, : A History of inc?ian 

Philosophy, vol. 1, p 439 
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The 

teachings of Gaudapada can benefit only those 
that are equipped with the Sadhana Chatus- 
taya 264 



His distinction lies in the emphasis he lays 
on the impossibility of reaching the highest 
truth unless the totality of human experience or 
knowledge be taken into consideration 264 
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V, Subraiua^ya.tyer : Mandukya Upanisfead, f Swaml 

Nikhilananda, p 
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The general idea pervading Gaudapada's work, 
that bondage and liberarion, the individual soul 
and the world, are all unreal, makes the caustic 
critic observe that the theory which has noth- 
ing better to say than that an unreal soul in 
trying to escape from an unreal bondage in an 
unreal world to accomplish an unreal supreme 
good, may itself be an unreality aes 



265 Dr. S. EadhalcrislmaB. : Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, 
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If we ask why had God created 
the world? The answers to this question are 
generally very unsatisfactory* For his own glori- 
fication? How may we attribute to him so 
much vanity! For his particular amusement? But 
he was an eternity without this play-toy! By 
love of mankind? How may he love a thing be- 

. - . :-r " ; ' ' 

fore it exists; and how may It t>e, called love, 
to create millions for misery and eternal pain! 



The Vedanta has a better answer see 

^o&>e& |jSsSoxSsSco& c5^$o3&t 9 &>c6 

00319 15 s ^ 
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if we ask the 
reason why there is avidya or Maya, bringing 
about fall frm Vidya or from being, the ques- 
tion cannot be answered 207 

<*>> 



the timeless appears as limited in time, 
the perfect appears as imperfect 268 



266. Prof. Fa-al Dueisea : The Philosophy of Tedanta, p 7, 

267. Dr. S. Badhakrialman : Indian Philosophy, YO l t i t p 35. 
268* Prof. S. 8. Suryanarayaa* Sastry : Sankaracharya, p S6. 
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So long as we are employing the methods ef 
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logic, the highest reality is not the indetermi- 
nate Brahman, but determinate Iswara who is 
the source of all the manifold changes in the 
Universe 269 
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Gaudapada by an irrefutable logic dis- 
proves the reality of causation in the fourth 
chapter of the Karika, and posits Ajativada 
according to which Brahman or Reality has 
never become the Universe 271 a 
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